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[Please post and redistribute]
 
                            Call for Manuscripts
 
     The ACE Journal is a juried publication of the NCTE Assembly on
     Computers in English published three times each year. The editor
     seeks articles that relate to teaching English at all levels
     (primary through graduate school) with the aid of computers. All
     areas of English studies and language arts are of interest.
     Individual editions of the journal focus on themes that the
     Assembly has identified as important to the profession. The
     following topics are for the remaining two issues of volume one:
 
        * The Learning Curve: How do the new technologies bring about
          fear, and result in time-consuming learning in
          teachers/students new to these technologies? How does a
          steep learning curve (i.e. learning much in a short time)
          affect retention of information, integration of new concepts
          with old, and attitudes toward technology in education? How
          do we match training with student readiness or teacher
          preparation levels in homogeneous or heterogeneous groups?
          (Deadline: October 15, 1997).
        * Plagiarism, Citation, and the Web: If so many of our
          students will be looking for supporting evidence for papers
          on the Web, what can we do to show them how to evaluate
          sources, quote them, and cite them properly? How can we
          prevent plagiarism? (Deadline: February 15, 1998).
 
     The journal publishes research reports, scholarly essays,
     action-research reports, and reviews of software. Submissions
     should not currently be under review by other publications;
     length is generally from 2500-5000 words; documentation conforms
     to the Modern Language Association guidelines; documents should
     also conform to the NCTE guidelines for non-sexist language.
     Manuscripts are accepted on disk and through the Internet at
     r.royar@morehead-st.edu. Any machine readable or on-line
     submissions should be Rich Text Format (RTF). Please contact the
     editor (UPO 635, Morehead State University, Morehead, KY
     40351-1689) if you have questions or comments about the journal.
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Dr. Robert D. Royar      Morehead State University      r.royar@morehead-st.edu
                Coordinator of Writing & the Writing Center
              <URL:http://www.morehead-st.edu/people/r.royar>
          Vote to reconstitute the Works Progress Administration
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Terry's proposal ties in interesting with an ongoing WPA-L discussion of
"Scholarship and Cybership," in which the participants are trying to determine
how electronic fora best function in scholarly discussion and how the function
of archival print scholarship is changing. Terry's proposal fuses the two. He
is, in effect, proposing a digital variant upon
"passing-a-manuscript-among-collegues for feedback prior to archival
publication." It increases both the range and the speed of the feedback
process--enormously. However, it may also do part of what the archival print
article (dare I say "final product"?) is supposed to do--stimulate
professional discussion. Why publish (print) it, then? Because, alas, not
everyone in the profession is on line, and this medium is not a good place to
"keep" things. Let's also take it to the next step. Each print journal ought
to have a web site, not for the publication of articles, but for the conduct
of discussion after the article has been published (the printed "interchange"
thingies in CE and CCC are "dead" discussions, video tapes of old boxing
matches, spectator rather than participation sports.) Authors should be
responsible for participating. I like Terry's idea and the way it takes us
toward a new alignment of scholarly media.
 
-- David E. Schwalm, Vice Provost and Dean of East College
___ASU East--A New University for a New Century
___6001 South Power Road
___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
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The deadline for receipt of proposals for the 1997 Pacific Coast Writing
Center Association Annual Conference has been extended to Mon., June 30.
A call for proposals was sent via snail mail last Wednesday to a list
compiled from previous PCWCAACs.  For anyone interested who did not
receive a brochure and who missed my original posting to this list, below
is a copy of the full text, with the changed deadline.
 
---------------------------------------------------------------------------
Pacific Coast Writing Center Association Annual Conference
Saturday, 11 October 1997
Willamette University
Salem, Oregon
 
CALL for PROPOSALS
 
Deadline for Receipt:  Monday, June 30, 1997
 
Conference Theme:  The Writing Center as Research Site
 
        Writing centers are obviously sites of practice--of one-
on-one conversations with writers on work in progress, of
workshops on various aspects of writing, and of other similar
kinds of assistance to writers.  Such practice is certainly
the most visible part of writing center work.
        Equally important, however, are the research and theory
that provide the basis for the practice and which the
practice, in turn, serves to critique.  Indeed, writing
center practice itself provides the occasion for research
that informs further practice and, beyond that, develops
knowledge valuable for all those involved in assigning,
responding to, and evaluating writing.  And writing center
practitioners frequently become researchers and theorists as
well--conducting case studies of writers with whom they work,
carrying out surveys of center users, correlating conference
assessments with kinds of writing and other variables,
collecting information about rhetorical conventions for
writing in different disciplines, reflecting on their own
evolving practice, etc.  Some of this research is informal;
some of it, rigorous.  All of it serves to inform the
practice of work with writers and writing both within the
writing center and beyond it.
        For the 1997 PCWCAAC at Willamette, proposals are
invited for panels, individual- and group-led workshops, and
individual presentations that will make visible this hidden
side of writing center work.
qSimultaneous sessions will be approximately one hour in
length.  Panels should be designed to allow time for
questions and discussion.  Workshops (whether individual- or
group-led) should involve audience participation as a central
component.  Individual presentations should be designed to
last approximately 15 minutes; presentations on similar
topics will be arranged into single sessions.
 
 
In your proposal, please supply the following information:
 
        Title
        Nature of proposal (panel; workshop; individual
presentation)
        Description of proposed panel, workshop, or individual
presentation (abstract of approximately 100 words)
        Audio-visual and/or computer equipment needs
 
Please supply the information below for yourself and for all
panelists or workshop leaders:
 
        Name
        Position title
        Institution
        Academic year mailing address
        Academic year phone number
        Academic year FAX number
        Academic year e-mail address
        Summer address
        Summer phone
        Summer e-mail address
 
Please send your proposal via e-mail to eberry@willamette.edu
or mail it to the following address:
 
                        Professor Eleanor Berry
                        1997 PCWCAAC
                        English Department
                        Willamette University
                        900 State St.
                        Salem, OR 97301
 
If you mail your proposal, if possible please include a disk
with the proposal saved as a MacWord 5.1 or text only file.
 
Proposals must be received by Monday, June 30, 1997.
 
---------------------------------------------------------------------------
 
****************************
Eleanor Berry
Assistant Professor, English
Director, Writing Center
Willamette University
900 State St.
Salem, OR 97301
503-370-6276
eberry@willamette.edu
****************************
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Please Post:                   The Writing Program Administrators
                           Announce the Fall 1997 Regional Conference
                                       Developing Writers:
                                     High School to College
 
                                         October 17 & 18
                            California State University, Long Beach
 
This is a conference for students, teachers, and scholars interested in
issues concerned with writing and literacy.
 
Friday, October 17
FEATURED SPEAKERS:
Richard Haswell            "Reading & Evaluating Student Writing"
Alice Roy                  "Assessing the Writing of ESL Students"
 
1:00 - 3:30  Speakers           5:00 - 7:00 Cocktail Reception
 
Saturday, October 18
FEATURED SPEAKERS:
Richard Haswell                 "Reading Development in Student
                                 Writing"
Shirley Brice Heath             "The Literacies of Our Students, the
                                 Literacy of the Academy"
        8:30  Registration    9:00 - 11:50 Speakers
      12:00 - 1:15 Lunch & Speaker  Montserrat Fontes
                        Author and winner of the American Book
                        Award for Dreams of the Centaur : A Novel
 
       1:30 - 3:20 Interactive Sessions    3:30 - 4:00 Closing
 
 
 
NAME:_________________________________________________________________
 
ADDRESS:_____________________________________________________________
 
CITY:________________________ STATE:__________________ZIP:____________
 
PHONE:_________________________E-MAIL:_______________________________
 
INSTITUTION:__________________________________________________________
 
REGISTRATION FEE (includes Refreshments on Friday, Continental
Breakfast, Lunch, and Reception on Saturday)
 
___________________             General                            $35
 
___________________             Students                           $25
 
 
 
 
 
Please make checks payable to:  ENGLISH PROGRAMS / WPA
 
PLEASE PRINT OUT AND
SEND REGISTRATION FORM WITH CHECK TO:
               Mark L. Wiley
               Southern California WPA
               Department of English
               California State University,Long Beach
               1250 Bellflower Blvd.   MHB 409
               Long Beach, California 90840
 
For additional information see our web site @
http://www.csulb.edu/~writing
 
                                 Deadline to register: September 1, 1997
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-------------------------- Forwarded message ---------------------------
                   The Writing Program Administrators
               Announce the Fall 1997 Regional Conference
               Developing Writers: High School to College
 
                            October 17 & 18
                 California State University, Long Beach
 
This is a conference for students, teachers, and scholars interested in
issues concerned with writing and literacy.
 
Friday, October 17
 
   1:00 - 3:00
 
   FEATURED SPEAKERS:
 
   Richard Haswell            "Reading & Evaluating Student Writing"
 
   Alice Roy                  "Assessing the Writing of ESL Students"
 
   5:00 - 7:00 Cocktail Reception
 
Saturday, October 18
 
   8:30  Registration
 
   9:00 - 11:50 Speakers
 
   FEATURED SPEAKERS:
 
   Richard Haswell             "Reading Development in Student Writing"
 
   Shirley Brice Heath         "The Literacies of Our Students, the
                                Literacy of the Academy"
 
  12:00 - 1:15 Lunch & Speaker:  Montserrat Fontes, Author and winner of
                                 the American Book Award for _Dreams of
                                 the Centaur_ : A Novel
 
   1:30 - 3:20 Interactive Sessions
 
   3:30 - 4:00 Closing
 
 
NAME:_________________________________________________________________
 
ADDRESS:_____________________________________________________________
 
CITY:________________________ STATE:__________________ZIP:____________
 
PHONE:_________________________E-MAIL:_______________________________
 
INSTITUTION:__________________________________________________________
 
REGISTRATION FEE (includes Refreshments on Friday, Continental Breakfast,
Lunch, and Reception on Saturday)
 
___________________             General           $35
 
___________________             Students          $25
 
Please make checks payable to:  "ENGLISH PROGRAMS / WPA"
 
PLEASE PRINT OUT THE REGISTRATION FORM AND SEND WITH CHECK TO:
 
                    Mark L. Wiley
                    Southern California WPA
                    Department of English
                    California State University,Long Beach
                    1250 Bellflower Blvd.   MHB 409
                    Long Beach, California 90840
 
For additional information see our web site @ http://www.csulb.edu/~writing
 
               Deadline to register: September 1, 1997
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On the usefulness of print:
 
        A recent eye operation put me temporarily in a position where it
is very difficult to read more than a few paragraphs on screen, but I can
hold a printed text close enough to read.  While there may be screen
technologies to address this problem, these are not always readily
available or affordable.  In the end, print may have its practical uses
as well.
 
Vince Casaregola
 
 
On Mon, 2 Jun 1997, David E. Schwalm wrote:
 
> Terry's proposal ties in interesting with an ongoing WPA-L discussion of
> "Scholarship and Cybership," in which the participants are trying to determine
> how electronic fora best function in scholarly discussion and how the function
> of archival print scholarship is changing. Terry's proposal fuses the two. He
> is, in effect, proposing a digital variant upon
> "passing-a-manuscript-among-collegues for feedback prior to archival
> publication." It increases both the range and the speed of the feedback
> process--enormously. However, it may also do part of what the archival print
> article (dare I say "final product"?) is supposed to do--stimulate
> professional discussion. Why publish (print) it, then? Because, alas, not
> everyone in the profession is on line, and this medium is not a good place to
> "keep" things. Let's also take it to the next step. Each print journal ought
> to have a web site, not for the publication of articles, but for the conduct
> of discussion after the article has been published (the printed "interchange"
> thingies in CE and CCC are "dead" discussions, video tapes of old boxing
> matches, spectator rather than participation sports.) Authors should be
> responsible for participating. I like Terry's idea and the way it takes us
> toward a new alignment of scholarly media.
>
> -- David E. Schwalm, Vice Provost and Dean of East College
> ___ASU East--A New University for a New Century
> ___6001 South Power Road
> ___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
>
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Hi!  I am looking for schools which administer a writing comp exam (a
one-shot-essay) in connection with general studies courses, near the end
of freshman or sophomore years.  We give a comp exam that juniors are supposed
to take (tho most wait till senior year) in order to graduate.  We are
thinking, however, of replacing this homeless exam (not tied to any part
of our curriculum) with something that general-studies teachers would help
design and read.  We'd give it in the second semester, sophomore year.  Do you
know schools that have anything like this?  Any schools in the central
Midwest, near enough for me to visit for consultation? Muncie is in central
Indiana, so Kentucky, Ohio, Illinois, Missouri, and Michigan are within
driving distance. Thanks. I appreciate your help.  Mike Munley at Ball State.
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In message  <01IJPJ4KAEN6AJKO3F@BSUVC.bsu.edu> Writing Program Administration
writes:
> Hi!  I am looking for schools which administer a writing comp exam (a
> one-shot-essay) in connection with general studies courses, near the end
> of freshman or sophomore years. Mike Munley at Ball State.
 
------
Mike:
 
We have recently adopted a "Core Skills Across the Curriculum" Program that
weaves together writing, logic, and mathematics (really quantitative work). The
program begins in the FY core courses in these three areas, winds its way
through the rest of the core, two interdisciplinary seminars in particular, and
emerges, phase one, at the end of the core curriclum in the Junior Exam.
Students sit for the exam at the beginning of the Junior year (it continues in
the major courses, emerging again in publicly-presented senior projects). This
is recently designed and adopted, so we've no real sense yet of how it plays
out. I'd be happy to send you a copy of the document, since Rivier is quite a
distance from Muncie.
 
It seems to me that I have heard tales about Truman State (formerly Northeast
Mo. State) in Missouri. You might also want to look into Alverno College in
Milwaukee. It has an extensive assessment program.
 
Brad
-------
 
Brad Stull
                              Rivier College
              "A Catholic, Liberal Education for Social Justice"
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This is a test. Please discard.
 
Roni Keane
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WPA (the Council, not the Listserv) can provide a small sum of money
($500 or less) to help create regional affiliates of the organization.  I
can't altogether remember the procedure we established (it is somewhere
in my labyrinthian files), but anyone interested in creating an affiliate
should write to the WPA President (currently, our good friend and
colleague Theresa Enos) and offer a blueprint of what the money will be
used for, how it will contribute to the founding of a state or regional
affiliate, timetable, budget, etc.
 
Although the WPA (Council, not Listserv) has limited resources, the
Executive Committee always tries to help out the membership, especially
if it means being better able to support local WPAs.
 
Hope this helps.  If I can find the approved Affiliate legislation, I
will post it on the listserv.
 
 
Charles I. Schuster
Department of English
U. Wisconsin-Milwaukee
Milwaukee, WI  53201
<http://www.uwm.edu/>
Phone:  414-229-5293
cis@csd.uwm.edu
<http://www.uwm.edu/~cis>
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Please let me know if you can give me words of wisdom on Core Text and
Common Space. We are trying to find software to help students writing
across the disciplines to use the writing process more effectively,
especially the revising (peer, self, and prof review) and editing stages.
 
If there is other software that you have found works well for your campus
please let me know that too. We need software that works well for both PC
and MAC. Please feel free to reply to me off list. I am not sure that this
topic is one of interest to the whole list.
 
 
Karen Vaught-Alexander, Ph.D.
karenva@uofport.edu
University of Portland (OR)
+++++++++++++++++++++++++++
"Imagination is everything."
--Jane Austen
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        Has anyone tried offering composition as a modular, go-your-own-pace
course?  Our school, ever experimenting, has a modular learning project
going, and our assessment coordinator and I were interested enough in the
project (mainly because it was set up much more soundly than usual) to sign
on.  Now we're facing the reality of setting up the courses, and it's
definitely stretching us (fortunately, we have until spring semester).
Already I can see that the effort ties in with other things I've found
interesting here - primarily the idea that composition courses _can_ have
their own "knowledge" base (so that some of the modules could be assessed by
means other than integrating the learning into an essay).  We've already
realized that, to keep the course writing-based, we need to have a
"mega-module" - a portfolio of finished, serious, full-length writing in
which writing ability as a whole is assessed.  What the sub-modules really
are is an interesting question, though: What ideas fit together in
even-sized chunks to be assessed as a whole?  So far, I have this rough draft:
1st semester
        Writing Processes
        Reading/Writing Connections
        Methods of Exposition (ideas like narrative, description, explanation)
        Rhetorical Considerations
2nd semester
        Structures of Development
        The Thesis (including logics, transitions, problem-posing & testing)
        Documentation and Research
        Style and Correctness (in my view, as "knowledge," not "performance")
 
        Some of the division comes out of how we're thinking about
assessment, but rather than go into all that complication I'd rather wait to
see what sort of interest or response this post generates.  All sorts of
comments welcome, including off-line.
 
 
 
Keith Rhodes
Department of English, Perrin Hall
Maryville, MO 64468
Northwest Missouri State University
krhodes@asde.com (for the summer)
krhodes@acad.nwmissouri.edu (w)
816-324-3759
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Maybe it's just summer.  Maybe it's the distressing quality of too many of
the papers in my seminar.  Maybe it's the number of D's earned in the first
year legal writing course - and you need to work hard to get a D!  But I've
been wondering if maybe we are not going about writing all wrong.  Maybe it
cannot be taught out of context, out of a discipline, outside of a
one-on-one tutoring setting of a supervised, signficant project or of a
journalistic setting.
 
As I was having these musings, I thought I would ask the members of this
group how you learned to write.
 
For me, I learned a bit in jr. high and high school - basic stuff about
sentences and paragraphs - but I mean basic stuff.  Not even much about
parallel structures and such "high" level things.  I learned to write in
college (fyi, I went to Carleton College).  And not in freshman rhetoric -
though it was a start.  I learned in my freshman seminar in history from a
stickler for precision (Al Soman).  I learned more in the advanced rhetoric
taught by Harriet Sheridan and Aristotle.  I learned most in writing and
rewriting my senior thesis for Eleanor Zelliot.  That was where I learned
not the instrumental aspects, but the point, the aim, the flow, the use of
language, the need to write for another (not oneself) and how to do it (I
was a slow learner - others had tried to teach me this previously).  I am
not talking here about when and what I was taught, but when I learned.
 
In law school it took me a year to adjust to the new demands of the brand
of writing - I got a B+  the first year and an A in the second - I had
figured it out then.  But the basic writing skills were present - the
peculiar demands of law took awhile.
 
When I have asked others this question, they normally point to a person (as
I do) not to a course.  And this person was invariably in a close
one-to-one relationship with the student at the time - feedback focused on
that student's writings, not on general ideas of writing taught in a
general class.
 
Perhaps there is more happening here - students do learn in groups and from
classroom instruction in writing, but they learn more and most from direct,
extended feedback on their own writing.  This leads me to think that
perhaps the things some of us fret and worry about don't really matter -
what matters is not a program per se or the content per se, but the ability
of the teacher to see the individual student's writing problem and to
communicate that to the student, and the willingness of the student and
ability of the student to hear and understand the feedback, and the ability
of the student to abstract essential elements from that process and to
tranfer it to a new discipline or new setting.
 
I continue to be amazed at how much much difficulty students have in
writing seminar papers even after mastering the practical forms of legal
writing like court briefs and office memoranda.  This fall-back is a
well-documented phenomanon, but it still surprises me.
 
Any thoughts?  Personal stories to share?
 
Cheers,
Steve Jamar
 
Steven D. Jamar
Professor of Law
Director LRW Program
Howard University School of Law
2900 Van Ness Street NW
Washington, DC  20008
 
vox:  202-806-8017   fax:  202-806-8428
email:  sjamar@law.howard.edu
 
The more you know, the more you know you don't know.
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In response to Keith Rhodes question about this.
 
I've not done it, but for a while the idea has appealed to me.  If you
have a good context for experimenting, I cheer you on.  Everyone takes it
so much for granted that learning should take place in classrooms of
20-25 students going for 14 weeks.  A pretty narrow model, if you really
think about it.  This door has been open in my imagination ever since I
was on a 3 year task force looking at competence based programs in higher
education on about 15 campuses. (In the 70s;  our book: ON COMPETENCE,
Gerald Grant & associates; Jossey Bass.)  But no composition in our study.
 
I'd recommend looking at some of the competence based literature;  there
are some very smart things there.  Not that I know it well any more;  not
sure where to start.  Ask.  But our book isn't bad.
 
The competence based folk are good at helping one ask, "what are you
really lookin g for?"  So this view made me feel that, from the way you
were talking, you were conceiving the "outcomes" more as "contents" than
as "practices"--and it strikes me that "practices" or "abilities" are
more what we want from a writing course.  (The folks at Alverno are
very good on all this.  Look at the 6 "levels" of their competence
labeled "communication" (one of 8 competences).  I can't remember what
they have in there.
 
I have an essay in the Daiker, White &c volume about the 21st Century,
that I call "Assessment in the 21st century, a Utopian View"--where I
try to open the door to one particular (peculiar?) version of a modular
approach (I call it a "yogurt model").
 
One thing you don't mention is size of group;  or are you thinking about
completely individualized.  I think some group work is central to what we
have in mind for writing.  But I'd suggest exploring groups the size of
4-6--rather than classroom sized groups.  They could meet in a writing
center rather than in "classrooms."  Sometimes in the center, sometimes
on their own.
 
Anyway, I think this whole area is worth exploring and I'm pleased that
you seem to be in a position to do so.  (Not me, right now.)
 
best,
Peter
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Dear Steve,
 
I think that one learns to write when one finds a use for it.
 
 
+++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++
Irene Ward                              iward@ksu.edu
Director of Expository Writing          http://www-personal.ksu.edu/~iward/
Kansas State University                 (913) 532.2171
English Dept., 122 Denison Hall
Manhattan  KS  66506
+++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++
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One small response to a very big question.
 
http://busearch.lib.binghamton.edu/eng589/portfolios/nichols/LA7.html
 
 
This is my 3rd draft.  As I get to know some one cares what I say I gain
the self motivation to make it perfect.
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Since I just finished writing a 30-page chapter on this question, I won't
try to answer it here.  But maybe Duane Roen et al, who are editing the
book which asked me and others that question (along with how we became
teachers of writing) will take the opportunity to post the Table of
Contents and the expected publication date of their book, to be published,
I think, by Erlbaum.  --Ed White
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As far as I can remember, I learned almost nothing from school teachers
about how to write, though their requirements that I write set the stage
for my learning.  I learned from my mother (mainly) and my father.  I
recall spending my weekends in 7th grade writing my essays through
extensive discussion with my mother.  [When I reread them years later I was
very amused to hear my mother's voice in them, even though she never put
pen to paper as I wrote and revised them.]  My teacher's response, which
wasn't useful and was often negative, was  a matter of indifference to me
compared to my mother's satisfaction with my hard work!  The next year I
was on my own.  That was the first stage only, of course, but after that I
was self-taught as I failed at new tasks and then relearned and learned the
new strategies I needed.   I did actually semi-major in writing in college,
yet don't remember anything very helpful at all except a poet who taught me
to READ as a writer.
 
My mother is an essay writer and my father was a journalist before he
became a doctor.  Both discussed the writing process as I was learning (and
throughout our lives--they are still discussing it in their 80s!  and still
writing--my father on the computer, rapidly, my mother on her yellow pad.)
What influenced me most was the contrast between their composing processes,
goals for writing, styles, and criteria for good writing.  They were
entirely, utterly different, and yet both appealing and successful.  I was
more like one (my mother) than the other, but I admired both.  Having had
these models and talked a lot about them and their differences, as well as
my own writing, when I started to teach high school in the 60s from a
course of study given to us, I immediately recognized that the models and
theories of writing that it offered bore no resemblance to real writers. .
. and started to build my own practice of teaching writing.
 
I think we have done too little to examine the way we ourselves and other
adult writers continue to learn to write throughout college, graduate
school, in professions, and beyond--esp. sustained writing, composing over
time.  For me, the most important teachers of writing after this beginning
have been my children (helping them learn to write)--and by extension all
my students--plus  consciously reading other writers in my field and
outside it as models.
 
I agree with Steve that writers learn primarily in the act of writing when
they need a skill or strategy powerfully and someone or something is at
hand to meet the need,   but I don't agree that it is simply one on one
feedback that teaches them.  I have seen too many teachers succeed in
making a big difference in students' attitudes, conceptions, habits,
skills, strategies, etc. by the activities they design for students to
engage in, which include group encounters with other readers and writers.
 
Louise
 
Louise Wetherbee Phelps
Professor of Writing and English
Director of Graduate Studies in Composition and Cultural Rhetoric
Syracuse University
Writing Program, 239 HBC
Syracuse, New York 13244-1160
Phone:  315-443-1620/1091  Fax:  315-443-1220
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While modular composition sounds attractive for the reasons suggested, it
has its dangers, as illustrated by the modular program that ran for 15
years at Syracuse before I came and which may be illustrated also by some
ESL programs.  One of those dangers is that it depends on having a
sophisticated and accurate idea of the proper sequence for writing
development.  In the first place, we probably don't.  In lieu of such a
theory (if one is even possible), there is a temptation to assume that
development begins by learning something basic and then moves on to
something advanced. . . in its most crude form, this becomes something like
sentences, paragraphs, discourse.  Or that you learn something once and for
all and then (and only then) can go on.  That can mean, as with writing
competence skills tests, that someone gets hung up on one of these supposed
basic components and is not allowed to move on.  The temptation in our
institutions would be overwhelming, I think, to hold people back until they
mastered grammar, usage, conventions.
 
One problem with staging writing development (modularizing it) is its
all-at-onceness.  I think that most likely learning to write has a spiral
form--we visit and revisit various skills and learn and relearn them more
deeply, or recontextualize them for new situations.  How do you modularize
this?  How do you even predict what skills are actually needed or problems
may arise in a particular writing task?  Another problem is that "writing"
is not a single skill--it involves the ability to bring to bear on a
particular type of situation many many skills and knowledges:  cognitive,
linguistic, social, strategic, situational, critical, topical or content,
etc. etc.   Development and skill building in all these does not take place
at the same rate.
 
So I think the challenge is enormous in deciding exactly what such modules
would be/teach, how to divide and sequence them.  I would be tempted to
suggest that the modules not be  organized by skills at all but by a series
of different length writing tasks and that students and teachers themselves
inquire into the skills that they turn out to require.  Obviously the
teacher will begin with such a list [goals for what will be learned], and
perhaps a very good one, but is likely to learn a lot more about what is
actually needed to do the task in the process of teaching the module.  (And
could, of course, report back to others who will teach it in the future.)
Such tasks could be drawn from other disciplines;  linked to other things
in students' educational experience (e.g., in our case, a freshman forum
where Stephen Jay Gould will be the speaker); designed by teachers based on
previous successful assignments sustained over some weeks (our teachers
have done some wonderful ones built from the students' perspective around
activities of inquiry to which writing is instrumental);  codesigned by a
team;  designed by students themselves;  etc.  And students could actively
examine and report on their learning to help us teachers figure out what's
going on with their development!  Perhaps we might emerge with some more
generic ideas of what should go in these modules at different "stages" of
learning, but I suspect much of this will remain highly context-specific to
the population and institution.
 
Louise Phelps
 
 
Louise Wetherbee Phelps
Professor of Writing and English
Director of Graduate Studies in Composition and Cultural Rhetoric
Syracuse University
Writing Program, 239 HBC
Syracuse, New York 13244-1160
Phone:  315-443-1620/1091  Fax:  315-443-1220
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I am resending this because I was notified it was rejected because of a
hardware error--sorry if you already have it.
 
Louise
 
 
While modular composition sounds attractive for the reasons suggested, it
has its dangers, as illustrated by the modular program that ran for 15
years at Syracuse before I came and which may be illustrated also by some
ESL programs.  One of those dangers is that it depends on having a
sophisticated and accurate idea of the proper sequence for writing
development.  In the first place, we probably don't.  In lieu of such a
theory (if one is even possible), there is a temptation to assume that
development begins by learning something basic and then moves on to
something advanced. . . in its most crude form, this becomes something like
sentences, paragraphs, discourse.  Or that you learn something once and for
all and then (and only then) can go on.  That can mean, as with writing
competence skills tests, that someone gets hung up on one of these supposed
basic components and is not allowed to move on.  The temptation in our
institutions would be overwhelming, I think, to hold people back until they
mastered grammar, usage, conventions.
 
One problem with staging writing development (modularizing it) is its
all-at-onceness.  I think that most likely learning to write has a spiral
form--we visit and revisit various skills and learn and relearn them more
deeply, or recontextualize them for new situations.  How do you modularize
this?  How do you even predict what skills are actually needed or problems
may arise in a particular writing task?  Another problem is that "writing"
is not a single skill--it involves the ability to bring to bear on a
particular type of situation many many skills and knowledges:  cognitive,
linguistic, social, strategic, situational, critical, topical or content,
etc. etc.   Development and skill building in all these does not take place
at the same rate.
 
So I think the challenge is enormous in deciding exactly what such modules
would be/teach, how to divide and sequence them.  I would be tempted to
suggest that the modules not be  organized by skills at all but by a series
of different length writing tasks and that students and teachers themselves
inquire into the skills that they turn out to require.  Obviously the
teacher will begin with such a list [goals for what will be learned], and
perhaps a very good one, but is likely to learn a lot more about what is
actually needed to do the task in the process of teaching the module.  (And
could, of course, report back to others who will teach it in the future.)
Such tasks could be drawn from other disciplines;  linked to other things
in students' educational experience (e.g., in our case, a freshman forum
where Stephen Jay Gould will be the speaker); designed by teachers based on
previous successful assignments sustained over some weeks (our teachers
have done some wonderful ones built from the students' perspective around
activities of inquiry to which writing is instrumental);  codesigned by a
team;  designed by students themselves;  etc.  And students could actively
examine and report on their learning to help us teachers figure out what's
going on with their development!  Perhaps we might emerge with some more
generic ideas of what should go in these modules at different "stages" of
learning, but I suspect much of this will remain highly context-specific to
the population and institution.
 
Louise Phelps
 
 
Louise Wetherbee Phelps
Professor of Writing and English
Director of Graduate Studies in Composition and Cultural Rhetoric
Syracuse University
Writing Program, 239 HBC
Syracuse, New York 13244-1160
Phone:  315-443-1620/1091  Fax:  315-443-1220
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Why be surprised, Steve?  All of us would do some falling back if we were
put in a new and challenging rhetorical situation....ask Duane for his
point of view, which I agree with totally.
 
As for how we learned to write?  Dozens of different situations, dozens
of different responses from dozens of different people, but most of all,
writing for practical situations that actually reached a specific
audience, and got specific feedback.....but I'm still learning, as I
believe, we all are.
 
William A. Pedersen, University of Arizona
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I like Louise's thoughtful response about spirals, revisiting, etc. I
was especially struck by her getting her students to respond to a
visiting lecturer.  What a great idea.  Louise, what exactly do you
do with such an occassion?  I can imagine students taking notes,
discussing the speaker's ideas & presentation, writing up some kind
of report - individually or in pairs - but I bet you do something
much more interesting.  Could you tell us?
 
Thanks, Mieke
 
 
Mieke Koppen Tucker
Bishop's University
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The short answer to this excellent question is that I learned to write
from students and other "W"riters I read.  I've always loved to read and my
parents encouraged reading as I grew up. Although my family was not
wealthy, I was taught that a library contained the source of wealth for
the world. The long answer is a bit more complicated but I'll attempt to keep
it short...
 
I remember nothing from any type -- K-12 to grad school -- of "formal"
instruction I supposedly received.  I recollect being told I had a
"problem with commas" and I relied on passive voice all too often.
That's it.  Then I took a Popular Culture course from Jerry Stern at
Florida State University during grad school.  He
gave me the same nebulous advice as the others had but added, "Your
writing will improve drastically if you get a word processor and teach."
He was correct.  I learned fine techniques to use in the classroom
when I took the summer course required by FSU for new teaching assistants
and began to apply them to my own writing process, free writing, asking
myself questions as I wrote, and mostly realizing that writing was much
more than correcting errors, it was about ideas. Students taught me that
essential component. My "education in writing" did not continue until I
was going to a conference with a dear friend, Gay Lynn Crossley, and she
asked to read my paper on the drive to our destination.  I said, "Sure" and
did she ever comment.  In that three
hour drive I learned more about writing than I had ever been "taught."
It was the first time anyone had asked to see my writing before I
"delivered" it.  While I believed in the power and efficacy of group work
and integrated it in my classroom practices from the first day I was a
teacher, I had no access to "group thinking" as a practice in coursework
as a student of
literature.  I turned in a paper as a requirement, got about two comments
on it, except from one professor who used red pen liberally and wasn't
quite sure of what I was discussing -- not her fault, I was dealing with
Artaud's notion of the solar anus as a mediator for sexual difference,
I'll spare you the rest -- and the paper was usually returned to me the
next semester after I had received either an "A" or "A-" in the course.
Gay Lynn, on the other hand, talked with me about meaning, about what I
had to say and how I was saying it, about her perception as a reader
versus my perception as the writer, what I intended to mean instead of
what she was hearing and reading, and she offered every sound piece of
writing advice
that I've read since and beyond.  That's when I learned to write, when I
shared a piece of writing with an intelligent reader. Before that time,
I'd "modeled" other "W"riters. I'd had a
review published and edited and learned nothing from the experience. I'd
graduated magna cum laude as an undergrad, completed my master's, was
close to the end of my coursework for my doctorate, had been teaching for
almost five
years, and I finally learned what it *meant* to write and in the process
I learned *how* to write because Gay Lynn treated me as writer, with all
the rights, privileges, and most importantly, the responsibilities that go
with the "title."  While I know I am not her "star pupil," (that last
sentence being a prime example), and she considers
it specious when I tell her I consider her my unofficial major professor,
I know I learned how to write from her.
 
I have continued to learn about how to write from this list and the now
defunct MBU list, Barry
Maid in particular has been a kind reader of my work as well as those of
you on the list who read my posts, and I continue to learn more from every
bit of composition theory I read.  In other words, I believe the
essence of learning to write comes from writing of all types, reading,
sharing work, receiving
responses, and seeing yourself as a writer. (Thank you Ruth Mirtz! see
Chapter Two from _Small Groups in Writing Workshops_ for the reason for
the aside, it's a piece of work that changed my teaching life)
 
To closeout the protracted version of how I learned to write,  I
recognize my
"conclusions" are basic principles of Composition; however, from the
 perspective from someone who came late to the dance -- and uninvited
nonetheless! -- I'm grateful to those who you who care about where,
when, and how someone learned to write.  I might not have learned, and
some may believe I still have a long way to go, without you.  Thank you
for asking the question Steve, thank you Ed for the bib, thank you Louise
for your response, well heck, thanks everybody in general who responds to
the question -- you have a reader in Nevada who values every word!
_____________________________________________________________________________
 
Susan L. Taylor                         University of Nevada Las Vegas
Assistant Professor of English          4505 Maryland Parkway
Phone: (702) 895-3612                   PO Box 455011
Fax: (702) 895-4801                     Las Vegas, NV 89154-5011
 
     "When I dare to be powerful - to use my strength in the service of
      my vision, then it becomes less and less important, whether I am
      afraid." -----  Audre Lorde
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Dear WPAs,  Louise has raised a good subject which warrants discussion.
Particularly since we're always learning how to write, and the context
determines both wht we need to learn and how we learn it.  Lynn Bloom
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I didn't learn a damn thing in school until graduate school where a few of
my professors humiliated me.  My basic writing skills were acquired on my
own.  I was a real loner in school, and was an only child too, so I spent
lots of time alone drawing and writing (I'm also a self taught artist).  I
wrote really crappy short stories and plays, all of which have been
mercifully destroyed.  We were never asked to write in grade school or high
school--I guess it took up too much of the teacher's time to grade the
stuff, and anyway, this was the '70's, and giving students a really shitty
education void of content and heavy on ideological programming was the in
thing.  We didn't read much either after having acquired all the basic
skills in 4th grade.  I remember having to do one book report my entire high
school career.  I always figured that the people who ran the school were
afraid to encourage us to read--we'd ask too many questions and might become
unfit to work in the steel mills where the jobs were soon becoming obsolete
anyway.  I did have a more writing intensive high school experience than
most since I elected to write for the high school newspaper, but that only
lasted a year since my family had to move.  College comp courses were just
more b.s. where no one really taught me to write (and to this day I really
sympathize with my bewildered students who hate the class and can't
understand its relevance to their futures). I also wrote many letters to
friends.
 
I think I learned to write just by doing it and noticing what others have
done--the same way I have acquired my artistic skills.  Sure, some people
have given me specific help, but I credit my learning with my own interests
and needs.  Since I teach students to write, I often have occasion to ponder
just this question in my quest to help them become better writers and have
what I never have.  One thing I do to/for my students is to demand a basic
standard of grammatical correctness that no one demanded of me until very
late in life.  Often when I make this demand I discover that I am the first
person who took the time to do so, and later, when I see them in upper level
classes, they are thankful that I took the time to use my evil red pen so
liberally on their essays.
 
June Pulliam
Dept. of English
Louisiana State University
 
>
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I think it must have been "The Wait-For-Me Kitten."  Yes. I was four, and
it was so wonderful that even though the other kittens were spilling the
milk and dumping the laundry in the mud, the littlest one helped and took
the blame silently, and in the end was rewarded, and I wanted that story
over and over again...
 
And I knew that if I could just tell the story right...if I could be that
wonderful kitten, or could be beautiful like Cinderella, or could become
a swan like the ugly duckling, then all this red hair would go away, and
my daddy would come back to us and love me again. So I ran my 4 year-old
fingers over and over the words, and spoke them as best I could remember
until the adults were amazed that I could "read"....but I was trying to
unlock the story, because if princes and swans, and mean old Mrs. Dog
could learn to love the little duckling and poor Cinderelly, and of
course the Wait-For-Me Kitten, then I could tell it JUST RIGHT when Daddy
came for his monthly visit, and he would love me and stay instead of
having a beer and leaving again after about a half hour.
 
I recently read a "fairy tale" I wrote when I was five.  The little
winged horse got killed by a huge lizard-monster.  And the little horse's
Mommy and Daddy never knew.
 
Anything else, I learned in Redeemer Lutheran School from phonics and
spelling class, memorizing reams of verses from the King James Bible, and
always Mr. House, combination principal and 8th grade teacher,
correcting, correcting, making us call him "sir" and each other by our
*complete* first names, not nicknames, and making proper spoken and
written language a kind of Moral Imperative.
 
I was writing to save my life.  Sometimes I think I still do.
 
--------------
CJ Jeney
Arizona State University
"I'm in a phone booth at the corner of Walk and don't Walk"
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Gould will be coming this fall as a visiting speaker for all freshmen in
Arts and Sciences.  Teachers are being encouraged to develop assignments in
their classes (and esp. activities in the Freshman Forum class they all
take, to take advantage of his coming.  I will try to collect some
assignments and post them.
 
Louise
 
Louise Wetherbee Phelps
Professor of Writing and English
Director of Graduate Studies in Composition and Cultural Rhetoric
Syracuse University
Writing Program, 239 HBC
Syracuse, New York 13244-1160
Phone:  315-443-1620/1091  Fax:  315-443-1220
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I want to thank all of you for responding and hope others continue to
respond - I find it very informative.  I want to respond to a couple of
points others have made.
 
1.  Still learning.    I certainly agree that I am still learning to write,
and hopefully will continue to do so for a long time yet.
 
2.   Learning from teaching courses.  I also agree that I have learned a
lot about writing from having to try to teach others individually and
having to design and teach a course to do it and having to help my
instructors become effective writing teachers.   Definitely true - but
pretty much true in everything - learn a job by doing and by teaching it to
others.
 
3.  Learning from reading.  I also have learned (and learn) about writing
from observing other's writings, good and bad.  (Is anyone better than John
McPhee at the sort of thing he does?  Is to dream about being so good.) (Is
there much worse published writing that that of academics - or often even
worse - lawyers writing scholarly articles?)
 
I don't know whether many of us can become good writers by reading a lot as
a couple of people posted - I think in my case at least I need to observe
the writing as writing, not just read it.  Most of my reading throughout my
life has been for content, not for style, and this was so even for
Shakespeare, most of the time when it was required for school (various
levels).
 
One thing I have noticed is that my standards have risen - and my
appreciation of those who have true facility skyrocketed.  Sort of the
difference between the singer with a great voice but not so much music in
his or her bones, and the great, untouchable, undefinable qualities of the
best vocal artists.  A lot of us on this list are, I suspect, in the first
category - a few maybe in the second.  I have also noticed weak writing
more and more easily and am better able to articulate what makes the
writing in that particular opinion or brief or article or book weak.
 
4.  Learning from students.  This one is interesting, isn't it.  I have
learned more than I have taught here, about many things.  One is writing.
Reading to critique and teach so often makes me better at reading and
critiquing my own writing.  And those wonderful, simple student questions -
"why is this awkward, I understand it", and "how do you know what the right
word is?", and so on - very instructive.
 
Thanks again and keep those cards and letters coming . . .
 
Cheers
Steve Jamar
 
 
Prof. Steven D. Jamar
Dir. LRW Program
Howard University School of Law
2900 Van Ness Street NW
Washington, D.C.  20008
sjamar@law.howard.edu    vox:  202-806-8017    fax  202-806-8428
 
The more you know, the more you know you don't know.
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I want to thank all of you for responding and hope others continue to
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points others have made.
 
1.  Still learning.    I certainly agree that I am still learning to write,
and hopefully will continue to do so for a long time yet.
 
2.   Learning from teaching courses.  I also agree that I have learned a
lot about writing from having to try to teach others individually and
having to design and teach a course to do it and having to help my
instructors become effective writing teachers.   Definitely true - but
pretty much true in everything - learn a job by doing and by teaching it to
others.
 
3.  Learning from reading.  I also have learned (and learn) about writing
from observing other's writings, good and bad.  (Is anyone better than John
McPhee at the sort of thing he does?  Is to dream about being so good.) (Is
there much worse published writing that that of academics - or often even
worse - lawyers writing scholarly articles?)
 
I don't know whether many of us can become good writers by reading a lot as
a couple of people posted - I think in my case at least I need to observe
the writing as writing, not just read it.  Most of my reading throughout my
life has been for content, not for style, and this was so even for
Shakespeare, most of the time when it was required for school (various
levels).
 
One thing I have noticed is that my standards have risen - and my
appreciation of those who have true facility skyrocketed.  Sort of the
difference between the singer with a great voice but not so much music in
his or her bones, and the great, untouchable, undefinable qualities of the
best vocal artists.  A lot of us on this list are, I suspect, in the first
category - a few maybe in the second.  I have also noticed weak writing
more and more easily and am better able to articulate what makes the
writing in that particular opinion or brief or article or book weak.
 
4.  Learning from students.  This one is interesting, isn't it.  I have
learned more than I have taught here, about many things.  One is writing.
Reading to critique and teach so often makes me better at reading and
critiquing my own writing.  And those wonderful, simple student questions -
"why is this awkward, I understand it", and "how do you know what the right
word is?", and so on - very instructive.
 
Thanks again and keep those cards and letters coming . . .
 
Cheers
Steve Jamar
 
 
Prof. Steven D. Jamar
Dir. LRW Program
Howard University School of Law
2900 Van Ness Street NW
Washington, D.C.  20008
sjamar@law.howard.edu    vox:  202-806-8017    fax  202-806-8428
 
The more you know, the more you know you don't know.
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I don't recall specific courses or teachers that "taught" me much about
writing, but that may just be a problem of fading memory. What I do
remember--and what I am very grateful for--is that so many of my teachers from
kindergarten through graduate school required writing. I was writing all the
time. It was one of those things you did in school. Some of it was pretty bad.
Some teachers encouraged us to play with writing even though they didn't
really have a clear sense of what they were doing. In high school, we wrote
research papers in courses other than English, for gosh sakes. In college 30
of the 35 courses I took required both essay exams and substantial papers.
Grad school? Well, we all know about grad school. Now somehwere in there I got
a really strong dose of linguistics--i.e traditional grammar in k-12 (actually
about 3-12), in high school Latin (4 years), and in Grad linguistics courses.
Thus, when I really started to study rhetoric in grad school, I was in command
of a pretty good set of writing tools, and the study of rhetoric helped me to
use them with more precision and intentionality. That is, I became wilier as a
writer just as I began to enter an increasingly complex world that demanded
more wiliness. Writing then became a problem-solving task for me, bringing my
increasing writing skills and growing knowledge of theory and writing practice
to bear on immediate writing problems. Of course, I read a lot, did a lot of
close analysis of prose texts--e.g. student papers and Edmund Burke, talked a
lot, listened a lot--all of this stuff contributing to my writing ability.
Learning to write, to me, is sort of like learning to live. I do notice that
most of us--and we tend to be good writers--do not attribute our learning to
write to this or that course, although this or that teacher may have "turned us
on" to writing. I have long argued that "writing courses" are a marginally
effective attempt to compensate for the lack of the kind of
"writing-as-breathing" environment that shaped most of us.
 
-- David E. Schwalm, Vice Provost and Dean of East College
___ASU East--A New University for a New Century
___6001 South Power Road
___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
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On Wed, 11 Jun 1997, Steven D. Jamar wrote:
 
--Steven -- Welcome to the writing center club! (Though I'm hardly an
official welcome wagon... :-) but what you describe below sounds like a
great argument for a writing center at your institution.
 
And like you, I point to individuals, not courses, when I think about my
education as a writer.
 
But that's because I consider myself a writer.  Most students don't, nor
should they, really, if they don't want to.  To spend time seeking out a
mentor . . . you must really want to learn how to write. I know I did.
And still do!
 
But that kind of logic (of mentorship, apprenticeship) doesn't seem
applicable to large scale writing programs that--to me--reveal more about
the insitututional need to replicate the institution than they reveal
about any understanding of learning to write.
 
I'm not saying the two things have to be in opposition, but, well... they
are.
 
Dave Coogan
 
 >
> Perhaps there is more happening here - students do learn in groups and from
> classroom instruction in writing, but they learn more and most from direct,
> extended feedback on their own writing.  This leads me to think that
> perhaps the things some of us fret and worry about don't really matter -
> what matters is not a program per se or the content per se, but the ability
> of the teacher to see the individual student's writing problem and to
> communicate that to the student, and the willingness of the student and
> ability of the student to hear and understand the feedback, and the ability
> of the student to abstract essential elements from that process and to
> tranfer it to a new discipline or new setting.
>
> I continue to be amazed at how much much difficulty students have in
> writing seminar papers even after mastering the practical forms of legal
> writing like court briefs and office memoranda.  This fall-back is a
> well-documented phenomanon, but it still surprises me.
>
> Any thoughts?  Personal stories to share?
>
> Cheers,
> Steve Jamar
>
> Steven D. Jamar
> Professor of Law
> Director LRW Program
> Howard University School of Law
> 2900 Van Ness Street NW
> Washington, DC  20008
>
> vox:  202-806-8017   fax:  202-806-8428
> email:  sjamar@law.howard.edu
>
> The more you know, the more you know you don't know.
>
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Thanks for your last post, Steven.  It's a nice summation.  An additional
point:
 
I learned to write by working with teachers who embraced, embodied, and
enacted Peter Elbow's contraries of the teaching process, with teachers who
were both loving, supportive cheerleaders and "hawk-eyed bouncers at the
bar of civilization" (as I think Peter put it) at the same time.
 
Specifically, to name just two examples, I think of Clifford Huffman at
SUNY Stony Brook, who taught me about the necessity of focus in writing by
giving me my first "C" ever.  And I think of Gary Tate, who gave me a "B"
for misusing the word "horrific" on the first paper I ever wrote for him.
["You don't really mean 'horrific,'" he told me.  He was right.]
 
In short, I learned to write by caring for the teachers who clearly cared
enough for *me* to critique my work in a lovingly hard-nosed way, by
wanting to reciprocate the attention they gave me and my work.  Yes, I
wanted to please them.
 
The embracing of these contraries is a difficult tightrope to walk, but one
I am always trying to walk with my students.  Oddly enough, this is the
same balancing act I most often am called upon to perform as a parent.
 
Paul Heilker
Virginia Tech
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I too would like to know about how Louise uses the occasion of a
visisting speaker to prompt writing/inquiry.  For several years at
Maine all first-year students have read a single book; it's required
reading in first-year composition and recommended in whichever
other courses are pertinent.  The author of that book comes to campus
in the spring to speak and/or respond to questions.  It seems to be
proving
a challenging intellectual experience for the first-year students.
S.J. Gould came about four years ago; our format then--worked out in
part at his suggestion--was to have the students write questions to
which he would respond. (They had already spent a couple of weeks with
his book.)   That part of his presention went far over the allotted
time and seemed a wonderful way to introduce first-year students to the
discourse of the university.  Gould took all their questions seriously,
often made them seem more thoughtful then perhaps they were, but still
showed the students that their
ideas and understandings were more than legitimate responses to the
text they'd been reading.
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William A. Pedersen wrote:
>
> As for how we learned to write?  Dozens of different situations, dozens
> of different responses from dozens of different people, but most of all,
> writing for practical situations that actually reached a specific
> audience, and got specific feedback.....
 
In the latest issue of Creative Nonfiction (I don't have it here,
and I don't remember the author's name) there is an essay about
how the author finally learned to use, and appreciate, email.
 
I found her luddism annoying--but I always do--yet interesting.
Although I have been writing since I was young, it was usenet
that taught me to write, because it was my first audience.
 
>but I'm still learning, as I
> believe, we all are.
 
And will be until we die.
 
--
"We die.  That may be the meaning of life.  But we *do* language.
 That may be the measure of our lives."
                --Toni Morrison, Nobel Lecture in Literature 1993
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Steve et al:
 
The obvious answer: I'm still learning to write.   Actually, that
admission or self-acceptance is one of the things that makes writing
easier, so more gets done.
 
As for teachers, I'd say that teachers didn't so much
teach me how to write as helped me feel able to write by liking what I
wrote.  Opportunity, interest, and positive reinforcement.
 
Specifics from fourth grade:   one day the teacher
asked us to write for homework a description of a place we'd like to
visit.  I wrote a description of Hawaii and added a drawing of Diamond
Head and Waikiki Beach.  The teacher accused me of having plagiarized a
travel brochure.  I figured I must be a pretty good writer.
 
A college specific:  I worked in news, advertising, and administration for
four years at the campus AM radio station.  Writing was varied and
constant: reports, interviews, ads, proposals, features.  I figured that I
must have learned how to write, because I was doing it all the time and
people seemed to want more of it.
 
Thanks for the query!
 
 
Chris Thaiss
Director, WAC and English Composition
Mail Stop 3E4
George Mason University
Fairfax, VA 22030
 
(703) 993-1196
 
Home Page: http://mason.gmu.edu/~cthaiss
WAC Program Home Page: http://www.gmu.edu/departments/wac
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        Louise Phelps points to an obvious problem which plagues
all approaches to direct instruction in writing--the act of writing requires
the use of all skills at once, but information about writing can
only be presented in a linear fashion over time, whether in clear cut
modules or not.
        As I recall, the original post was concerned about assessment
above all else. Modular assessment reminds me of Lloyd-Jones's Primary
Trait Scoring method. No single kind of writing can capture a person's
total writing ability because people are better at some types of writing
than at others; therefore, we should ask students to write several
different kinds of essays and then evaluate each in terms of the qualities
most needed for that kind of writing, in order to get a better overall
picture of individual writing ability. Perhaps Keith could design his
modules around that idea, retaining the holistic nature of writing while
introducing students to the particular rhetorical "skills" in a module
that would be most useful for the kind of writing done in each module.
        --Bill Murdick
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Steve,
 
David Coogan suggests you might look into Writing Center help to give
your students that one-on-one law instructors can't in their large
classes.  At Catholic U, we put a lawyer in the Writing Center this past
semester for the first time specifically to work with law students on
thinking through and organizing papers for law classes.  It's worked
splendidly, though one part-time person turned out to be not nearly
enough for the heavy demand.  If you like, I can put you in touch with
the tutor and the contact person at the law school here. Since you're
only a few blocks away from us, maybe you'd like to drop in and talk to
folks, or visit the work in action in September.  Ou law professors
insist only a lawyer can assist the students with the kind of direction
they need.  I've wondering whether other campuses have experience with
this, so I'm glad you brought the issue up.
DOES ayone know of other campuses working with law students in writing
centers?
 
You might also talk to Howard's English Dept. Chair, Eleanor Traylor.
She's making improving the writing program her priority for the coming
academic year.
 
Rosemary Winslow
 
319-5488
 
winslow@cua.edu
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David says,
 
> I have long argued that "writing courses" are a marginally
>effective attempt to compensate for the lack of the kind of
>"writing-as-breathing" environment that shaped most of us.
 
Seymour Papert gives an intriguing explanation about this idea, which I
completely agree with, in regard to math instruction in his _The Connected
Family_, and it is repeated by Nicholas Negroponte at the end of _Being
Digital_.  Here is the exerpt in Papert's book:
 
"Most people who learn French at school learn it very badly.  They emerge
speaking French as badly as most people do math [or writing].  But can we
honestly say that these people do not have 'a head for French'?  Surely
not.  We know quite well that if they grew up in France they would speak
French as fluently as the French.  If they lack any aptitude it can't be
the aptitude for speaking French.  It must be the aptitude for learning
French in the particularly unfavorable conditions provided by our
classrooms.  But why not say the same about math?  Perhaps all those who
seem not to have a head for math really could do it perfectly well if they
grew up in Mathland." (71)
 
I like to say that I attempt in my classes to create a "Writingland."
Obviously we are under tremendous liabilities trying to create an
artificial "writing-as-breathing" environment with the administrative
constraints in our schools, but if we must try to teach writing under
formal conditions, then I think we succeed better trying to create intense
reading-writing arenas than by providing presentations of writing rules and
models and templated processes.
 
Fred Kemp
Texas Tech
f.kemp@ttu.edu
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For years I have been quoting Paul Goodman, "Writing is a way of BEING in
the world."  I picked that up at a conference.  Anyone know the source of
that? --Ed White
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> our format then--worked out in
> part at his suggestion--was to have the students write questions to
> which he would respond. (They had already spent a couple of weeks with
> his book.)
 
What a good idea Pat!  (now why didn't I think of that: that's why
this list is sometimes like a brain trust).  We hope to have Steven
Pinker.  I haven't yet seen his new book on the brain and even "The
Language Instinct" is quite a challenge, but perhaps I can have
everyone focus on one or two key chapters.
 
Mieke
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Steve,
David Coogan suggests you might look into writing center help for your
students to get that one-on-one law professors with their large
professors can't give.  At Catholic U, we placed a lawyer in the Writing
Center this past semester specifally to work with law students on
developing their thinking and organization in their writing for law
classes.  If you like, I can put you in touch with the tutor and/or the
law school contact person.  Since we're only a few blocks away, you could
visit next fall and see what we do.
 
I've been wondering this past semester if any one else has a writing
center that works with law students, so I'm glad you brought this up.
Our law professors tell us a lawyer is needed to give this kind of help,
that our other tutors can't do.  This makes perfect sense, of course, but
I'm wondering if there's a way to do something at least with special
training.  Does anyone know of writing centers that are doing this work?
 
You might also talk to Howard's English dept. Chair, Eleanor Traylor.
She is making improving the writing program top priority for 1997-98.
 
Rosemary Winslow
 
Office phone:  319-5488
e-mail:  winslow@cua.edu
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Rosemary,
 
We've worked with law students in our Writing Center for the past two years,
and do so in conjunction with the professors who teach the courses. (Prior
to this, law students getting any help on any assignments in any way were
considered to have plagarized; the law school changed that two years ago.)
 
During our in-service for tutors in fall, the profs come in with models and
discuss the assignments, their expectations, their criteria for
evaluation...and field questions. We also trained a last year law student as
a writing tutor, and he was always someone others could go to with
questions. This all seems to have worked out very well; the feedback from
both law students and profs has been positive.
 
At 12:15 PM 6/12/97 -0500, you wrote:
>Steve,
>David Coogan suggests you might look into writing center help for your
>students to get that one-on-one law professors with their large
>professors can't give.  At Catholic U, we placed a lawyer in the Writing
>Center this past semester specifally to work with law students on
>developing their thinking and organization in their writing for law
>classes.  If you like, I can put you in touch with the tutor and/or the
>law school contact person.  Since we're only a few blocks away, you could
>visit next fall and see what we do.
>
>I've been wondering this past semester if any one else has a writing
>center that works with law students, so I'm glad you brought this up.
>Our law professors tell us a lawyer is needed to give this kind of help,
>that our other tutors can't do.  This makes perfect sense, of course, but
>I'm wondering if there's a way to do something at least with special
>training.  Does anyone know of writing centers that are doing this work?
>
>You might also talk to Howard's English dept. Chair, Eleanor Traylor.
>She is making improving the writing program top priority for 1997-98.
>
>Rosemary Winslow
>
>Office phone:  319-5488
>e-mail:  winslow@cua.edu
>
 
joan
 
Dr. Joan Mullin
Writing Center
University of Toledo
Toledo, Ohio 43606-3390
419-530-4913
419-530-4752 (fax)
jmullin@uoft02.utoledo.edu
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Gould came to Florida State University when I was in grad school there
and teaching.  I always gave them the option to go to hear what a
visiting lecturer had to say.  Gould was a favorite as well as Alice
Walker and Spike Lee.  Interestingly enough, the politicos were not well
attended, at least by my students, even though they would talk endlessly
about their nascent political views.  Of course I encouraged that...
Anyway, Gould is a wonderful speaker -- oh, and I forgot, he has also
been to UNLV since I've been here -- again, a real crowd pleaser here as
well.
 
When I asked the students to write about the event, I asked them not to
"report" or "review" what they witnessed, but instead find one or two
facets of the talk that they found particularly interesting and why they
found it intrigued them so.  The assignment avoided the insipid "thumbs
up or down" talk and made them focus.  Generally the assignment worked to
offer some thoughtful writing, for example, on Lee and Walker questions
of race and gender, on Gould everything under the sun because they
enjoyed him so.  Essentially, it was my experience that the students
enjoyed the lecture and the writing.  It was also great fun for me to
engage with as well.
 
_____________________________________________________________________________
 
Susan L. Taylor                         University of Nevada Las Vegas
Assistant Professor of English          4505 Maryland Parkway
Phone: (702) 895-3612                   PO Box 455011
Fax: (702) 895-4801                     Las Vegas, NV 89154-5011
 
     "When I dare to be powerful - to use my strength in the service of
      my vision, then it becomes less and less important, whether I am
      afraid." -----  Audre Lorde
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What a great question.  It's the same question Michael Flanigan asked
when I took his course in how to teach college composition my first year
as a G.T.A. at the university of Oklahoma.  I can still remember how
astonished I was at what I wrote.  I had no idea, until I stopped to think
about it, that I cared about learning to write well because it was such a
powerful way to speak--to have my opinions and ideas heard.  I think
Irene's right, people begin to care about writing when they discover its
power.  Having been raised to believe that children are to be "seen and
not heard," writing became a way for me to preserve my identity, my
own sense of self, if you will.
 
I suppose there are as many reasons for learning to write as there are
writers.  I try to remember this with my own students--especially
freshman.  Gary Tate used to tell us that you can't teach writing
effectively if you tell students it's something they're learning now to use
later--they've got to get something from their writing as they do it.  I try to
keep this in mind when I teach; it's so seductive to focus just on grammar
and spelling and never get to the hard stuff.
 
Rachelle M. Smith
Director of Composition
Emporia State University
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Joan,
 
Thanks for the information.  Sounds great.
 
I also see my message got through to the list, and probably the second
one, a rewrite, did as well.  They were both returned to me as
udeliverable, so I'm wondering what happened.  Can anyone tell me?  Of
course, this message may be returned to me as well, but now I'm counting
on it getting through, even if I get message it didn't. . . .
 
Rosemary Winslow
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I notice that many of the respondents refer to ways they learned from
models, presumably of styles and genres.   Although it may not have been
clear to you from my post, from the beginning my early observations and
influences had as much to do with composing processes, habits, attitudes
toward language, etc. as with  texts, though I was also an early and
voracious reader.
 
My father told me that he had learned to write from 1) teaching himself the
genres of journalism by an almost unconscious imitation of their
structures;  2) a tough and demanding high school Eng teacher who insisted
on correctness and encouraged a very luxuriant vocabulary and style;  3) a
college teacher who blue penciled everything and taught him to write very
tightly and concisely.  He is an example of the linguistically sensitive
person who simply picks up structure and conventions largely from models
and is largely interested in writing as style.  He read a lot, admires
styles like Hemingway.
 
My mother seems to have learned to write (she is a memoir-essayist) from
reflection on her own life and on her own writing. . . from extensive
reading, much of it in philosophy and other fairly abstruse prose (but more
public intellectual than academic).  She has thought a great deal about her
process of thinking/composing and how writing is a way of thinking.  My
father finds that incredible!
 
I think all of us are probably examples of the kind of writers who learned
from the writing-reading environment and love of language. . . not the
typical writer or student we teach.
 
This discusion is instructive to me since I've proposed a paper for 4Cs on
how I learned to write as a scholar--by reading other scholars as writers
with specific rhetorical and conceptual problems and strategies.
 
Later I will send a reference to an essay my mother wrote, published in the
American Scholar, about her first encounter withrhetoric (when her father
threw away her movie magazines and gave her Plato to read).
 
Louise
 
Louise Wetherbee Phelps
Professor of Writing and English
Director of Graduate Studies in Composition and Cultural Rhetoric
Syracuse University
Writing Program, 239 HBC
Syracuse, New York 13244-1160
Phone:  315-443-1620/1091  Fax:  315-443-1220
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This conversation (some people really DO have nothing to do in the
summer!) reminds me of Tom Waldrip's early 1980's two volumes on WRITERS
ON WRITING. Maybe it's time to put another book together with a different,
newer group of people.
 
----------------------
Theresa Enos
Department of English
University of Arizona
Tucson, AZ 85721
520-621-3371
FAX 520-621-7397
enos@U.Arizona.EDU
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        I have been reading the thread of comments on learning to write,
and they have led me to reflect on something in my own experience that I
did not notice in the thread--the spoken word.  Before I ever learned to
read or write I recall being in a household and a neighborhood that was
constantly alive with spoken language, from the sound of the bakers voices
at night as they shouted over the mixers (we lived next door to a small
bakery), to the music of my grandparents combination of Italian and
English (they lived upstairs), to the ebb and flow of voices, on summer
evenings, through all the back yards of the neighborhood.  I remember
being encouraged to talk from an early age, and I still recall the texture
and tone of voices from people who are now long dead.  As I think back
upon it, I grew up in a sea of words.  Yes, I was encouraged to read, and
I do think that many teachers helped me to achieve a wide range of
literacy skills and encouraged me to practice those skills.  Still, it was
the spoken word that most stays with me.  I am not saying that this is a
universal experience, but I cannot help feeling that my love of
poetry--both reading and writing it--has been shaped as much or more by my
oral/aural experience of language, as by my literate knowledge.  I think
that it has influenced much of my learning and my writing, and it has
influenced how I teach, especially how I teach writing.  I do think that
writing requires times of silence, of reflection and of concentration.
but I also think that a writing environment cannot be sustained in silence.
 
 
Vince Casaregola
Saint Louis University
casarevg@slu.edu
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Dear Dr. Enos:
 
I have entirely too much to do and have been using the conversation as an
exercise in "creative avoidance."  Sigh.  Anyway, I am on a unversity
committee that has prepared a report for changing the core cirriculum and
a fellow committee member brought in the one prepared at your
university.  I was thrilled!  Especially because of the discussion of the
function of Composition and writing in all core courses.  THANK YOU!
I've spent 2 years discussing this topic, bringing in articles and so on
and have been listened to politely.  Then we took the report to the
Provost and he mentioned a lack of attention to writing.  Hooray again!
I spoke up and at our next meeting the fellow committee member brought in
your report.  I instantly flipped to the sections on Composition and
suggested we use the information as a guide for our suggestions.  All
agreed.  So, this note is to say thank you as much as to ask, "How did
you do that?"  In other words, I presume it took a great deal of time and
it is apparent that your university has a real committment to writing.
UNLV doesn't -- yet.   Any words of wisdom on the matter will be greatly
appreciated.  I started from stratch here, getting the usual "students
can't write" or "what are you people teaching" or "where are your
standards" or "writing is just a skill" -- you know the drill... and I
finally have convinced the group that writing is a lifelong endeavor that
must be practiced constantly and that 34 weeks of teaching cannot
possibly "correct" what they consider inconsistencies in writing and that
students MUST be encouraged to write throughout their college career.
This took the entire 2 years...
Keep in mind that I've only been the Assistant Director of Composition
and have been in a tight spot in more ways than one -- my philosophy
differs drastically from the current Director -- and that I begin as
Director on July 1st.  It's been quite a ride...Again, I'll appreciate
any thoughts you may have time to share on the subject.
 
_____________________________________________________________________________
 
Susan L. Taylor                         University of Nevada Las Vegas
Assistant Professor of English          4505 Maryland Parkway
Phone: (702) 895-3612                   PO Box 455011
Fax: (702) 895-4801                     Las Vegas, NV 89154-5011
 
     "When I dare to be powerful - to use my strength in the service of
      my vision, then it becomes less and less important, whether I am
      afraid." -----  Audre Lorde
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The reference I mentioned earlier is Virginia L. Wetherbee, "Life with
Father, Life with Socrates"--the American Scholar, Autumn 1983.
 
Louise
 
Louise Wetherbee Phelps
Professor of Writing and English
Director of Graduate Studies in Composition and Cultural Rhetoric
Syracuse University
Writing Program, 239 HBC
Syracuse, New York 13244-1160
Phone:  315-443-1620/1091  Fax:  315-443-1220
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I think I could truthfully say ditto to most of the comments posted on this
thread.
 
One other factor of great importance to me was translation.  I was fortunate
enough in high school to have four years of Latin; by the fourth year I was
the only student.  So I had a year-long tutorial, translating the *Aeneid*
with a teacher (Irene Jewell, bless her heart) who cared as much about style
as she did about correctness.  It's hard to untangle all the factors at work
here, of course:  reading and analyzing great literature, working one-on-one
with an excellent teacher, picking up English grammar by analogy with Latin,
etc.
 
David Graham
Ripon College
Ripon, WI
grahamd@mac.ripon.edu
_______________________________________________________________________________
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I think I could truthfully say ditto to most of the comments posted on this
thread.
 
One other factor of great importance to me was translation.  I was fortunate
enough in high school to have four years of Latin; by the fourth year I was
the only student.  So I had a year-long tutorial, translating the *Aeneid*
with a teacher (Irene Jewell, bless her heart) who cared as much about style
as she did about correctness.  It's hard to untangle all the factors at work
here, of course:  reading and analyzing great literature, working one-on-one
with an excellent teacher, picking up English grammar by analogy with Latin,
etc.
 
David Graham
Ripon College
Ripon, WI
grahamd@mac.ripon.edu
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I think I could truthfully say ditto to most of the comments posted on this
thread.
 
One other factor of great importance to me was translation.  I was fortunate
enough in high school to have four years of Latin; by the fourth year I was
the only student.  So I had a year-long tutorial, translating the *Aeneid*
with a teacher (Irene Jewell, bless her heart) who cared as much about style
as she did about correctness.  It's hard to untangle all the factors at work
here, of course:  reading and analyzing great literature, working one-on-one
with an excellent teacher, picking up English grammar by analogy with Latin,
etc.
 
David Graham
Ripon College
Ripon, WI
grahamd@mac.ripon.edu
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I have followed the "How did you learn to write" thread with great
interest, since my own experience is unique in one respect:  I learned to
write by getting paid for it.  While a seniior in high school I washired
by the St. Louis Police department as a clerk/typist.  My job was to
type and clean up police reports.  Officers wrote reports in longhand,
usually illegible and frequently non-standard.  My job was to type the
material on a form and to type the narrative portion in "good" English.
some narratives ran to several pages single-spaced.  I did this
continually for an 8-hour shift, everything from false alarms to multiple
murders.  I got a feel for narrative sequence, for economy of description
with full details, and especially for clear pronoun reference and verb
tense since errors here could seriously confuse the meaning.
 
I do not remember getting much formal writing instruction in high school,
although I acquired conventional grammar (rather than learned it)
probably from my voracious reading.  I had a precocious vocabulary and
reading level, but I never wrote in a diary or journal or any such.
AFter working for the cops a year I went to college and found out that I
could write pretty well, although I had to learn academic writing (I went
to college in the early sixties when New Criticism was still alive and
well).  Analytical writing was a bit of a struggle, but I had the habits
and the tools to lern it rapidly.
 
I'm not sure what can be drawn from this experience other than that
re-writing someone else's prose can have a salutary effect, especially if
you do 40 hours a week for a year.
 
Sincerely,
 
John D. Schaeffer
Dir. of Freshman Engl.
Northern Illinois University
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I certainly echo many of the comments about the value of attentive and
demanding teachers, of many opportunities to write, of encouragement from
home, of the spoken word and so on. One wrinkle of my own that I haven't
seen on this thread is the help of friends and fellow students and a shared
atmosphere of writing.
 
As a teenager I spent countless hours squirreled away with my best friend
writing and taping what we at the time thought were hilarious bits of audio
comedy (we were trying desperately to be the next Monty Python or Firesign
Theater). The results were ,er,  not sophisticated -- I wouldn't have the
nerve to play them for anyone I didn't know quite well -- but there was a
great education going on in his room in collaborative brainstorming,
drafting, revising and so on.
 
Then, as an undergraduate journalism student in college, I worked on the
student daily where the procedure was that every article written by a
reporter was edited by his/her desk editor with the reporter at the
editor's side to discuss, observe, argue about, and negotiate through the
process. This editing process also resulted in a great deal of discussion
of what constituted good writing both in the newsroom and at the local bar.
As I moved from reporter to editor I learned a tremendous amount about how
writing is perceived by others and of the value of honest and thoughtful
readers.
 
Of course I had teachers who were influential to my writing. Even so, being
surrounded by friends who were as intrigued and excited about the use of
language as I was not only encouraged me to try to write, but to learn to
enjoy both writing with others and to showing my writing to others and to
welcome, and not fear, their comments.
 
Bronwyn T. Williams
University of New Hampshire
brydwill@chi.tds.net
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(I'll try to post this again)
 
I certainly echo many of the comments about the value of attentive and
demanding teachers, of many opportunities to write, of encouragement from
home, of the spoken word and so on. One wrinkle of my own that I haven't
seen on this thread is the help of friends and fellow students and a shared
atmosphere of writing.
 
As a teenager I spent countless hours squirreled away with my best friend
writing and taping what we at the time thought were hilarious bits of audio
comedy (we were trying desperately to be the next Monty Python or Firesign
Theater). The results were ,er,  not sophisticated -- I wouldn't have the
nerve to play them for anyone I didn't know quite well -- but there was a
great education going on in his room in collaborative brainstorming,
drafting, revising and so on.
 
Then, as an undergraduate journalism student in college, I worked on the
student daily where the procedure was that every article written by a
reporter was edited by his/her desk editor with the reporter at the
editor's side to discuss, observe, argue about, and negotiate through the
process. This editing process also resulted in a great deal of discussion
of what constituted good writing both in the newsroom and at the local bar.
As I moved from reporter to editor I learned a tremendous amount about how
writing is perceived by others and of the value of honest and thoughtful
readers and editors. As a consequence I've never had the fear of getting
comments or being edited that some writers, including many of my students,
often have; I've always been eager for good readers and good editors
 
Of course I had teachers who were influential to my writing. Even so, being
surrounded by friends who were as intrigued and excited about the use of
language as I was not only encouraged me to try to write, but to learn to
enjoy both writing with others and to showing my writing to others and to
welcome, and not fear, their comments.
 
Bronwyn T. Williams
Department of English
University of New Hampshire
brydwill@chi.tds.net
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Nice summer question, Steve - tough, but productive.
 
My own sense is that I never did learn to write.  It just happened.  I wrote
an enormous number of letters, and long ones.  For some reason I had a
number of friends in distant towns (well, that's not so unusual in North
Dakota, where people are sparse and real compadres more sparse), and for
some reason we all exchanged long, entertaining letters.  Talk about
feedback and audience.  By the time I hit my extremely varied and quite
theoretically advanced high school writing classes, I was already singing
the right tunes.  But lots of practice did help.  And most of my friends
were very interested in writing well, so we talked about it and exchanged
what we wrote.
 
College was mostly a wasteland, despite the fact that I tried to design my
own program around writing (no writing minors, etc., around - though had I
only realized it, the seeds of some interesting work were then germinating
up at Norht Dakota).  Fewer letters, few good writing assignments.  One high
point, though, was a course in linguistics and another in Christiansen
rhetoric.  I did not make much of it immediately, or even in law school, but
once I basically had to write for a living as a litigation associate the
ability to manipulate language and revise inventively was a blessing.
 
I wonder too about how we're going about this.  Heretical as it sounds (and
the modular project is probably over-stimulating this thinking), I keep
wondering if we really shouldn't focus a bit more on just sheer knowledge
about language and genres, letting the writing be shifted to labs,
tutorials, study groups, etc..  But then I always talk myself out of that. I
know that our comp teachers do more good for more writers than anything else
most of them encounter, and most of it comes out of the relationaship
established in class - if not in class itself.
Keith Rhodes
Department of English, Perrin Hall
Maryville, MO 64468
Northwest Missouri State University
krhodes@asde.com (for the summer)
krhodes@acad.nwmissouri.edu (w)
816-324-3759 (for the summer)
816-562-1860 (w)
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Pre-script: I LOVE this list.
 
Peter Elbow wrote:
 
>The competence based folk are good at helping one ask, "what are you
>really lookin g for?"  So this view made me feel that, from the way you
>were talking, you were conceiving the "outcomes" more as "contents" than
>as "practices"--and it strikes me that "practices" or "abilities" are
>more what we want from a writing course.
 
Here's my hypothesis, though: We can't really get what we want from just a
writing course (and our school has no real WAC programs, something I can't
do much about right now).  So I'm wondering if it wouldn't be better to try
to impart both some writing ability _and_ some knowledge of language,
genres, and writing that students can continue to use in their own (note
only semi-mocking tone here) "self-directed" learning.  In other words,
beyond modularizing composition, I'm turning it partially into a "content"
course with a "lab" portion (the "macro-modules").  I have a hard time
accepting the idea that we _can_ "modularize" the parts of the _ability_
usefully.
 
>(The folks at Alverno are
>very good on all this.  Look at the 6 "levels" of their competence
>labeled "communication" (one of 8 competences).  I can't remember what
>they have in there.
 
Yes, I have the Alverno materials, and visiting there with a group from
Northwest MO has been a continuing inspiration to me.  I've been spinning my
own notions for now, but I'll probably try to stay closer to what they've
done - both in "communications" as an interdisciplinary competency and
writing as a competency within English.
 
>One thing you don't mention is size of group;  or are you thinking about
>completely individualized.  I think some group work is central to what we
>have in mind for writing.  But I'd suggest exploring groups the size of
>4-6--rather than classroom sized groups.  They could meet in a writing
>center rather than in "classrooms."  Sometimes in the center, sometimes
>on their own.
 
They'll be in classes, but the structure will be loose.  I'm hoping it turns
out like my own modular advanced math course in high school, where most of
us formed ad hoc groups to explore different things together but sumbitted
to assessment on an individualized pace.
 
And then Louise Wetherbee Phelps wrote:
 
>While modular composition sounds attractive for the reasons suggested, it
>has its dangers, as illustrated by the modular program that ran for 15
>years at Syracuse before I came and which may be illustrated also by some
>ESL programs.  One of those dangers is that it depends on having a
>sophisticated and accurate idea of the proper sequence for writing
>development.  In the first place, we probably don't.  In lieu of such a
>theory (if one is even possible), there is a temptation to assume that
>development begins by learning something basic and then moves on to
>something advanced. . . in its most crude form, this becomes something like
>sentences, paragraphs, discourse.
 
Absolutely.  We're trying to avoid this by having the modules available in
student-directed sequences, undercutting the idea that it's a "sequence,"
and re-inforcing our idea that the modules ultimately *work* together,
however well they can be *conceptualized" and assessed (big assumption
there) in modules.  The idea won't be to go in little steps, but just to
complete them all before getting credit.  The "megamodules" will be
sequenced for now just to give students a way to jump out after the first
one and enter "normal" courses for the second if they wish.
 
>The temptation in our
>institutions would be overwhelming, I think, to hold people back until they
>mastered grammar, usage, conventions.
 
(Which is why I, personally want to position this part as "knowledge," not
performance; we'll see if my sneaky maneuver works, especially daunting
since I'll have to admit it to my collaborator, who is more of a grammarian
than I am.)
 
>One problem with staging writing development (modularizing it) is its
>all-at-onceness.  I think that most likely learning to write has a spiral
>form--we visit and revisit various skills and learn and relearn them more
>deeply, or recontextualize them for new situations.  How do you modularize
>this?
 
I'm hoping to "mega-modularize" this.  Does that have a chance?
 
>I would be tempted to
>suggest that the modules not be  organized by skills at all but by a series
>of different length writing tasks and that students and teachers themselves
>inquire into the skills that they turn out to require.  Obviously the
>teacher will begin with such a list [goals for what will be learned], and
>perhaps a very good one, but is likely to learn a lot more about what is
>actually needed to do the task in the process of teaching the module.  (And
>could, of course, report back to others who will teach it in the future.)
>Such tasks could be drawn from other disciplines;  linked to other things
>in students' educational experience (e.g., in our case, a freshman forum
>where Stephen Jay Gould will be the speaker); designed by teachers based on
>previous successful assignments sustained over some weeks (our teachers
>have done some wonderful ones built from the students' perspective around
>activities of inquiry to which writing is instrumental);  codesigned by a
>team;  designed by students themselves;  etc.  And students could actively
>examine and report on their learning to help us teachers figure out what's
>going on with their development!
 
This is quite coherent with our vague thinking at this point; these are the
sorts of things to go into the mega-module portfolios.  But I the danger
here is to have outsiders squeeze this into a view that we are modularizing
by genre, which I think has its own dangers.
 
More, more!
 
Keith Rhodes
Department of English, Perrin Hall
Maryville, MO 64468
Northwest Missouri State University
krhodes@asde.com (for the summer)
krhodes@acad.nwmissouri.edu (w)
816-324-3759 (for the summer)
816-562-1860 (w)
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To WPA-L Colleagues:
 
If you have any time in your summer schedule, and if you're interested in
some aspect of collaborative forms of writing program administration,
please consider writing for the special-topic issue of the WPA journal
detailed below.  (This announcement also appears in the current issue of
the journal.)
__________
Call for Articles--Collaborative Administration
 
Manuscripts on the topic of collaborative administration are being sought
for inclusion in the Spring, 1998 issue of _WPA: Writing Program
Administration_.   Articles from a range of approaches are encouraged:
theoretical discussions (i.e., feminist, postmodern, other critical
perspectives), historical analyses, critical case studies, annotated
bibliographies on relevant bodies of professional literature (i.e.,
educational or management theory, organizational psychology).  Article
form can also be varied: traditional essays, personal writing, position
statements.  WPAs, writing faculty, graduate students, and individuals
outside English depts. who have administrative experience with
composition boards or other program contacts are encouraged to submit
manuscripts.  Send inquiries and manuscripts to Jeanne Gunner, Guest
Editor, _WPA_, Dept. of English, Santa Clara University, Santa Clara, CA
95053 or e-mail to jgunner@mailer.scu.edu.  Submission deadline:
January 1, 1998.
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So Fred,
 
What exactly do you do to create Writingland, especially given tremendous
constraints?
 
June Pulliam
Dept. of English
Louisiana State University
JunePulliam@worldnet.att.net
>
>I like to say that I attempt in my classes to create a "Writingland."
>Obviously we are under tremendous liabilities trying to create an
>artificial "writing-as-breathing" environment with the administrative
>constraints in our schools, but if we must try to teach writing under
>formal conditions, then I think we succeed better trying to create intense
>reading-writing arenas than by providing presentations of writing rules and
>models and templated processes.
>
>Fred Kemp
>Texas Tech
>f.kemp@ttu.edu
>
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>
>Does anyone have the Portland Resolution in electronic form and could send
>it to me via email (off the list)?  I'm working on my job description
>(after two years in the job) and it would be helpful to see others' take on
>the WPA position.
>
>Anne Beaufort, Ph.D.
>Director, College Writing Program
>Department of Literature
>American University
>Washington, DC 20016
>beaufor@american.edu
>202-885-2916
>
 
Anne Beaufort, Ph.D.
Director, College Writing Program
Department of Literature
American University
Washington, DC 20016
beaufor@american.edu
202-885-2916
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At 3:08 PM -0400 6/12/97, louise wetherbee phelps wrote:
 
>The reference I mentioned earlier is Virginia L. Wetherbee, "Life with
>Father, Life with Socrates"--the American Scholar, Autumn 1983.
 
Sam Watson at UNC-Charlotte recommended this to me a few years ago, and I
found it to be a delightful essay that I would highly recommend to everyone
on the list.
 
-- Lee
 
Lee Honeycutt (honeyl@rpi.edu)
Doctoral Candidate in Communication & Rhetoric
Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute
Troy, New York 12180-3590
http://www.rpi.edu/~honeyl/
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I certainly echo many of the comments about the value of attentive and
demanding teachers, of many opportunities to write, of encouragement from
home, of the spoken word and so on. One wrinkle of my own that I haven't
seen on this thread is the help of friends and fellow students and a shared
atmosphere of writing.
 
As a teenager I spent countless hours squirreled away with my best friend
writing and taping what we at the time thought were hilarious bits of audio
comedy (we were trying desperately to be the next Monty Python or Firesign
Theater). The results were ,er,  not sophisticated -- I wouldn't have the
nerve to play them for anyone I didn't know quite well -- but there was a
great education going on in his room in collaborative brainstorming,
drafting, revising and so on.
 
Then, as an undergraduate journalism student in college, I worked on the
student daily where the procedure was that every article written by a
reporter was edited by his/her desk editor with the reporter at the
editor's side to discuss, observe, argue about, and negotiate through the
process. This editing process also resulted in a great deal of discussion
of what constituted good writing both in the newsroom and at the local bar.
As I moved from reporter to editor I learned a tremendous amount about how
writing is perceived by others and of the value of honest and thoughtful
readers and editors. As a consequence I've never had the fear of getting
comments or being edited that some writers, including many of my students,
often have; I've always been eager for good readers and good editors
 
Of course I had teachers who were influential to my writing. Even so, being
surrounded by friends who were as intrigued and excited about the use of
language as I was not only encouraged me to try to write, but to learn to
enjoy both writing with others and to showing my writing to others and to
welcome, and not fear, their comments.
 
Bronwyn T. Williams
Department of English
University of New Hampshire
brydwill@chi.tds.net
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>>
>>Does anyone have the Portland Resolution in electronic form and could send
>>it to me via email (off the list)? I don't have access to that copy of
>>the journal it appeared in, and I'm working on my job description
>>(after two years in the job!). It would be helpful to see others' take on
>>the WPA position.
>>
>>Anne Beaufort, Ph.D.
>>Director, College Writing Program
>>Department of Literature
>>American University
>>Washington, DC 20016
>>beaufor@american.edu
>>202-885-2916
>>
>
>Anne Beaufort, Ph.D.
>Director, College Writing Program
>Department of Literature
>American University
>Washington, DC 20016
>beaufor@american.edu
>202-885-2916
>
> --------End of Unsent Message
 
Anne Beaufort, Ph.D.
Director, College Writing Program
Department of Literature
American University
Washington, DC 20016
beaufor@american.edu
202-885-2916
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A little housekeeping here. I have noticed multiple postings of a number of
messages, and Louise Phelps has told me that she has received some sortof
error message when she posts, even though the messages are getting through.
Let me make this request very carefully. If 1) you have posted amessage in the
last two days (June 11-12) and 2) if you have received some sort of error
message when you posted, please let me know OFF LIST at david.schwalm@asu.edu.
(I don't want 300 people to repond to the list or to me on this.) We're trying
to determine if the system has singled out Louise for special punishment. By
the way, I'll let you all know if it has so that we can then speculate about
the evil deed that merited special cyberattention. Thanks much.
 
-- David E. Schwalm, Vice Provost and Dean of East College
___ASU East--A New University for a New Century
___6001 South Power Road
___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
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Nice summer question, Steve - tough, but productive.
 
My own sense is that I never did learn to write.  It just happened.  I wrote
an enormous number of letters, and long ones.  For some reason I had a
number of friends in distant towns (well, that's not so unusual in North
Dakota, where people are sparse and real compadres more sparse), and for
some reason we all exchanged long, entertaining letters.  Talk about
feedback and audience.  By the time I hit my extremely varied and quite
theoretically advanced high school writing classes, I was already singing
the right tunes.  But lots of practice did help.  And most of my friends
were very interested in writing well, so we talked about it and exchanged
what we wrote.
 
College was mostly a wasteland, despite the fact that I tried to design my
own program around writing (no writing minors, etc., around - though had I
only realized it, the seeds of some interesting work were then germinating
up at Norht Dakota).  Fewer letters, few good writing assignments.  One high
point, though, was a course in linguistics and another in Christiansen
rhetoric.  I did not make much of it immediately, or even in law school, but
once I basically had to write for a living as a litigation associate the
ability to manipulate language and revise inventively was a blessing.
 
I wonder too about how we're going about this.  Heretical as it sounds (and
the modular project is probably over-stimulating this thinking), I keep
wondering if we really shouldn't focus a bit more on just sheer knowledge
about language and genres, letting the writing be shifted to labs,
tutorials, study groups, etc..  But then I always talk myself out of that. I
know that our comp teachers do more good for more writers than anything else
most of them encounter, and most of it comes out of the relationaship
established in class - if not in class itself.
Keith Rhodes
----------------------------------------------------------------
Keith Rhodes, Coordinator of Composition, Department of English
Northwest Missouri State University, Maryville, MO  64468
krhodes@acad.nwmissouri.edu | http://www.nwmissouri.edu/~krhodes
building a CCCC '97 Outcomes Forum web site at:
        http://www.nwmissouri.edu/~0500202/outcomes/main.html
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Pre-script: I LOVE this list.
 
Peter Elbow wrote:
 
>The competence based folk are good at helping one ask, "what are you
>really lookin g for?"  So this view made me feel that, from the way you
>were talking, you were conceiving the "outcomes" more as "contents" than
>as "practices"--and it strikes me that "practices" or "abilities" are
>more what we want from a writing course.
 
Here's my hypothesis, though: We can't really get what we want from just a
writing course (and our school has no real WAC programs, something I can't
do much about right now).  So I'm wondering if it wouldn't be better to try
to impart both some writing ability _and_ some knowledge of language,
genres, and writing that students can continue to use in their own (note
only semi-mocking tone here) "self-directed" learning.  In other words,
beyond modularizing composition, I'm turning it partially into a "content"
course with a "lab" portion (the "macro-modules").  I have a hard time
accepting the idea that we _can_ "modularize" the parts of the _ability_
usefully.
 
>(The folks at Alverno are
>very good on all this.  Look at the 6 "levels" of their competence
>labeled "communication" (one of 8 competences).  I can't remember what
>they have in there.
 
Yes, I have the Alverno materials, and visiting there with a group from
Northwest MO has been a continuing inspiration to me.  I've been spinning my
own notions for now, but I'll probably try to stay closer to what they've
done - both in "communications" as an interdisciplinary competency and
writing as a competency within English.
 
>One thing you don't mention is size of group;  or are you thinking about
>completely individualized.  I think some group work is central to what we
>have in mind for writing.  But I'd suggest exploring groups the size of
>4-6--rather than classroom sized groups.  They could meet in a writing
>center rather than in "classrooms."  Sometimes in the center, sometimes
>on their own.
 
They'll be in classes, but the structure will be loose.  I'm hoping it turns
out like my own modular advanced math course in high school, where most of
us formed ad hoc groups to explore different things together but sumbitted
to assessment on an individualized pace.
 
And then Louise Wetherbee Phelps wrote:
 
>While modular composition sounds attractive for the reasons suggested, it
>has its dangers, as illustrated by the modular program that ran for 15
>years at Syracuse before I came and which may be illustrated also by some
>ESL programs.  One of those dangers is that it depends on having a
>sophisticated and accurate idea of the proper sequence for writing
>development.  In the first place, we probably don't.  In lieu of such a
>theory (if one is even possible), there is a temptation to assume that
>development begins by learning something basic and then moves on to
>something advanced. . . in its most crude form, this becomes something like
>sentences, paragraphs, discourse.
 
Absolutely.  We're trying to avoid this by having the modules available in
student-directed sequences, undercutting the idea that it's a "sequence,"
and re-inforcing our idea that the modules ultimately *work* together,
however well they can be *conceptualized" and assessed (big assumption
there) in modules.  The idea won't be to go in little steps, but just to
complete them all before getting credit.  The "megamodules" will be
sequenced for now just to give students a way to jump out after the first
one and enter "normal" courses for the second if they wish.
 
>The temptation in our
>institutions would be overwhelming, I think, to hold people back until they
>mastered grammar, usage, conventions.
 
(Which is why I, personally want to position this part as "knowledge," not
performance; we'll see if my sneaky maneuver works, especially daunting
since I'll have to admit it to my collaborator, who is more of a grammarian
than I am.)
 
>One problem with staging writing development (modularizing it) is its
>all-at-onceness.  I think that most likely learning to write has a spiral
>form--we visit and revisit various skills and learn and relearn them more
>deeply, or recontextualize them for new situations.  How do you modularize
>this?
 
I'm hoping to "mega-modularize" this.  Does that have a chance?
 
>I would be tempted to
>suggest that the modules not be  organized by skills at all but by a series
>of different length writing tasks and that students and teachers themselves
>inquire into the skills that they turn out to require.  Obviously the
>teacher will begin with such a list [goals for what will be learned], and
>perhaps a very good one, but is likely to learn a lot more about what is
>actually needed to do the task in the process of teaching the module.  (And
>could, of course, report back to others who will teach it in the future.)
>Such tasks could be drawn from other disciplines;  linked to other things
>in students' educational experience (e.g., in our case, a freshman forum
>where Stephen Jay Gould will be the speaker); designed by teachers based on
>previous successful assignments sustained over some weeks (our teachers
>have done some wonderful ones built from the students' perspective around
>activities of inquiry to which writing is instrumental);  codesigned by a
>team;  designed by students themselves;  etc.  And students could actively
>examine and report on their learning to help us teachers figure out what's
>going on with their development!
 
This is quite coherent with our vague thinking at this point; these are the
sorts of things to go into the mega-module portfolios.  But I the danger
here is to have outsiders squeeze this into a view that we are modularizing
by genre, which I think has its own dangers.
 
More, more!
----------------------------------------------------------------
Keith Rhodes, Coordinator of Composition, Department of English
Northwest Missouri State University, Maryville, MO  64468
krhodes@acad.nwmissouri.edu | http://www.nwmissouri.edu/~krhodes
building a CCCC '97 Outcomes Forum web site at:
        http://www.nwmissouri.edu/~0500202/outcomes/main.html
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I should mention four books about rhetoric and writing from which I learned a
lot, after I already knew a lot, about writing. 1) William Brandt's Rhetoric
of Argumentation. 2) Francis Christensen's generative rhetoric of the
paragraph as explained in various places. 3) Joe Williams' Style. And 4)
Richard Lanham's Revising Prose. I have internalized much of what I learned
from these folks, but quite a bit of it is consciously present as I write and
revise. Brandt helped me to see the fun in writing as strategy and to see how
some strategies work (almost a treatise in social psychology). Christensen has
helped me with structure and organization in big ways and provided me with one
of the most power teaching strategies I even used. Williams and Lanham have
made me conscious of certain vices of style that are easy to fix, once you are
aware of them. (I once help a colleague cut about 30% from a scholarly article
in pure lard. The reviewers said the original was "turgid," and they were
delighted with the power and punch of the revision.) I'd actually like to thank
these folks (yes, I know it's too late in one case).
 
-- David E. Schwalm, Vice Provost and Dean of East College
___ASU East--A New University for a New Century
___6001 South Power Road
___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
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I wonder if anyone on the list from CUNY can fill us in on some of the
details about the English testing issue at Hostos and now apparently
expanding to all of CUNY. It looks to me, from several stories in the
Chronicle of Higher Ed, that some political types have misused a placement
test as if it were an exit test and then ignored the well-known finding
that a timed impromptu essay is not fair to second language students. This
kind of misuse of writing tests is just super for political posturing and
makes the faculty look really bad, but it is unprofessional, to say the
least.  But it's hard to tell for sure if that is what is happening from
this distance. --Ed White
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> On Fri, 13 Jun 1997, Edward White wrote:
>
> It looks to me, from several stories in the Chronicle of Higher Ed, that
> some political types have misused a placement test as if it were an exit
> test and then ignored the well-known finding that a timed impromptu
> essay is not fair to second language students.
----------------------------------------------------------------------------
Ed,
   I've seen anecdotal evidence of second-language students' consistent
poor performance at the impromptu stage, but I was not aware that whole
studies had been done (I've really got to do more reading).  Our setup
here is similar to CUNY's, though from what I've read, their instruments
are used as barrier tests, not as outcomes-based assessment instruments.
We're headed to a college-wide retreat in late August to tweak our
procedures.  I would love to roundtable our people with studies on the
second-language student vs. fyc issue.  Off the top of your head what
would you recommend that we (or the CUNY people for that matter) read on
this issue?
  ____________________________________________________________________
  Chet Pryor - Professor & Testing Coordinator - Department of English
  Montgomery College - Germantown Campus - Montgomery County, Maryland
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Well done, WPA-L-ers! It seems that a number of people are getting the error
message, so I will get to work on that. But, if you do get the error message,
you can disregard it. Your messages are being posted anyway. You don't need to
repost (that's how we're getting the repeated messages). I'll try to get this
sorted out. Thanks much.
 
-- David E. Schwalm, Vice Provost and Dean of East College
___ASU East--A New University for a New Century
___6001 South Power Road
___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
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Ed, Could you give a reference for the well-known finding that a timed
impromptu essay is not fair to second language students?  We have
recently eliminated our timed essay, but we review the decision next
year, and I could use such details then. Thank you.
Amy Devitt
devitt@ukans.edu
 
 
On Fri, 13 Jun 1997, Edward White wrote:
 
> I wonder if anyone on the list from CUNY can fill us in on some of the
> details about the English testing issue at Hostos and now apparently
> expanding to all of CUNY. It looks to me, from several stories in the
> Chronicle of Higher Ed, that some political types have misused a placement
> test as if it were an exit test and then ignored the well-known finding
> that a timed impromptu essay is not fair to second language students. This
> kind of misuse of writing tests is just super for political posturing and
> makes the faculty look really bad, but it is unprofessional, to say the
> least.  But it's hard to tell for sure if that is what is happening from
> this distance. --Ed White
>
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The NY Times newspaper is on-line free and it carries not only an
editorial blasting the chair of the board that imposed the writing
test on the community college system but also includes letters to
the editor on the subject. --Bill Murdick
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From:         "David E. Schwalm" <IACDES@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Subject:      Exorcism
 
I hope I have exorcised the demon. Apparently the system at Morehead State was
sending a delivery error message to all of you, rather than to me. Do you feel
my pain? Anyway, I have zapped the offending account (nothing personal) and
ther problem should go away when the pipes clear. Thanks to all who responded.
 
-- David E. Schwalm, Vice Provost and Dean of East College
___ASU East--A New University for a New Century
___6001 South Power Road
___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 13 Jun 1997 15:27:56 -0400
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Lee Honeycutt <honeyl@RPI.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Exorcism
In-Reply-To:  <WPA-L%97061311580321@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Mime-Version: 1.0
Content-Type: text/plain; charset="us-ascii"
 
David,
 
Is there a FAQ file for WPA available on the Web? I sent something to list
this morning (and got the error message), but I never saw it posted. I'm
apparently set not to receive my own messages and want to change this
option. Thanks.
 
-- Lee
 
Lee Honeycutt (honeyl@rpi.edu)
Doctoral Candidate in Communication & Rhetoric
Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute
Troy, New York 12180-3590
http://www.rpi.edu/~honeyl/
 
>I hope I have exorcised the demon. Apparently the system at Morehead State was
>sending a delivery error message to all of you, rather than to me. Do you feel
>my pain? Anyway, I have zapped the offending account (nothing personal) and
>ther problem should go away when the pipes clear. Thanks to all who responded.
>
>-- David E. Schwalm, Vice Provost and Dean of East College
>___ASU East--A New University for a New Century
>___6001 South Power Road
>___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 13 Jun 1997 12:40:03 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Duane Roen <Duane.Roen@ASU.EDU>
Subject:      How I learned to write
MIME-version: 1.0
Content-type: TEXT/PLAIN; charset=US-ASCII
Content-transfer-encoding: QUOTED-PRINTABLE
 
Several people have asked me to post this because it may contribute to=20
the ongoing discussion about how people learned to write.  I hope that it=
=20
does.
 
Theresa Enos, Stuart Brown, and I have just finished editing a collection=
=20
in which the people listed below talk about how they entered the field. =20
Many of them also talk about how they learned to use language in certain=20
ways.
 
Best,
Duane
 
Table of Contents
Composing Our Lives in Rhetoric and Composition: Stories About the Growth=
=20
of a Discipline
 
Doing as One Likes=09=09=09=09=09Richard Lloyd-Jones
How I Became a Teacher of Composition=09=09Edward P. J. Corbett
A Backward Look at Fifty-five Years of=20
=09Teaching Writing=09=09=09=09James L. Kinneavy
Composing Our Lives in Rhetoric=09=09=09Edward M. White
Getting to Know Rhetorica=09=09=09=09Janice Lauer
In Search of the American Dream=09=09=09Frank J. D'Angelo
Math + Forensics + Literature =3D Rhetoric/Comp=09Richard Fulkerson
Looking at Writing; Writing What I See=09=09Charles Bazerman
The Zen of Writing as Social/Symbolic Action=09Richard M. Coe
The Curious Case of Harry Caplan's Hat=09=09Richard Leo Enos
The Long Look Back=09=09=09=09=09Winifred Horner
Love, Lust, Rhetorics (from Double Binds
=09to Intensities)=09=09=09=09=09Victor J. Vitanza
Road Rhetoric=97Recollecting, Recomposing,
=09Remaneuvering=09=09=09=09Theresa Enos
Truth or Consequences=09=09=09=09William A. Covino
The Education of a Wisconsin Farm Boy=09=09Duane H. Roen
Close Reading=09=09=09=09=09=09John Trimbur
Technology/Writing/Identity in Composition
=09and Rhetoric Studies=09=09=09=09Kathleen E. Welch
Heart of Gold=09=09=09=09=09=09Wendy Bishop
Have Rhetoric, Will Travel=09=09=09=09Stuart C. Brown
 
 
Duane Roen, Director of Composition=09(602) 965-3451 (fax)
Department of English=09=09=09(602) 965-3853 (office)
Arizona State University=09=09(602) 491-6813 (home)
Tempe, AZ  85287-0302=09=09=09Duane.Roen@asu.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 13 Jun 1997 14:53:42 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         GrahamD <GrahamD@MAC.RIPON.EDU>
Subject:      How I Learned to Write
Content-transfer-encoding: 7BIT
 
Apologies if this message has appeared already--it hasn't appeared in my box,
though I tried to send it several times yesterday.  --DG
____________________________________
 
I think I could truthfully say ditto to most of the comments posted on this
thread.
 
One other factor of great importance to me was translation.  I was fortunate
enough in high school to have four years of Latin; by the fourth year I was
the only student.  So I had a year-long tutorial, translating the *Aeneid*
with a teacher (Irene Jewell, bless her heart) who cared as much about style
as she did about correctness.  It's hard to untangle all the factors at work
here, of course:  reading and analyzing great literature, working one-on-one
with an excellent teacher, picking up English grammar by analogy with Latin,
etc.
 
David Graham
Ripon College
Ripon, WI
grahamd@mac.ripon.edu
 
============================================================
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 13 Jun 1997 13:32:18 MST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "David E. Schwalm" <IACDES@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Subject:      Re: Exorcism
In-Reply-To:  note of 06/13/97 12:31
 
Lee Honeycutt's message reminds me that I have not posted anything about
"repro" for awhile. If you want to get your own messages (I do) and you
currently are not, send this message to LISTSERV@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU
 
SET WPA-L REPRO
 
Make that NOREPRO if you get your own mewssages and don't want to. You can
also get (or not) just a brief acknowledgement that you message was posted by
sending the message SET WPA-L ACK (or NOACK). There is a command card that
listerv will send you, by I don't remember the command for getting it. I'll
look for it, but if someone knows go ahead and post it. Thanks.
 
-- David E. Schwalm, Vice Provost and Dean of East College
___ASU East--A New University for a New Century
___6001 South Power Road
___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 13 Jun 1997 13:50:03 MST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "David E. Schwalm" <IACDES@ASUACAD.BITNET>
 
If you want to find out more than you really want to know about the listserv
software, I have two strategies:
 
1. Send this message to LISTSERV@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU
 
GET LISTKEYW MEMO
 
2. For even more, send this to LISTSERV@GUMNCC.TERENA.ORG
 
GET LSVGUIDE MEMO (plain text version)
 
GET LSVGUIDE PS (postscript version)
 
Go to it!
 
-- David E. Schwalm, Vice Provost and Dean of East College
___ASU East--A New University for a New Century
___6001 South Power Road
___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 13 Jun 1997 18:26:11 -0400
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Chet Pryor_Montgomery College at Germantown <cpryor@DGS.DGSYS.COM>
Subject:      Re: CUNY Testing Flap
X-cc:         Edward White <ewhite@wiley.csusb.edu>
In-Reply-To:  <Pine.SOL.3.96.970613131537.10175A-100000@dgs.dgsys.com>
MIME-Version: 1.0
Content-Type: TEXT/PLAIN; charset=US-ASCII
 
> > First Ed White wrote:
> >
> > ...some political types have misused a placement test as if it were an
> > exit test and then ignored the well-known finding that a timed
> > impromptu essay is not fair to second language students....
----------------------------------------------------------------------------
> Then Chet Pryor queried:
>
> ...I would love to roundtable our people with studies on the
> second-language student vs. fyc issue.  Off the top of your head what
> would you recommend that we read on this issue?
----------------------------------------------------------------------------
Ed,
    I am somewhat embarrassed to have asked this question after
overlooking the essay "The Challenges of Second-Language Writing
Assessment" in your new MLA publication _Assessment of Writing: Politics,
Policies, and Practices_, most especially since you autographed the book
for me in Phoenix.  The question, then, should be phrased: what *other*
reading would you recommend on this issue?  :-)
  ____________________________________________________________________
  Chet Pryor - Professor & Testing Coordinator - Department of English
  Montgomery College - Germantown Campus - Montgomery County, Maryland
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 13 Jun 1997 18:37:30 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Anne Beaufort <beaufort@MCN.ORG>
Subject:      Re: Copy of Portland Resolution
Mime-Version: 1.0
Content-Type: text/plain; charset="us-ascii"
 
Does anyone have the Portland Resolution in electronic form and could send
>>it to me via email (off the list)? I don't have access to that copy of
>>the journal it appeared in, and I'm working on my job description
>>(after two years in the job!). It would be helpful to see others' take on
>>the WPA position.
>>
 
Anne Beaufort, Ph.D.
Director, College Writing Program
Department of Literature
American University
Washington, DC 20016
beaufor@american.edu
202-885-2916
=========================================================================
Date:         Sat, 14 Jun 1997 13:40:38 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Fred Kemp <f.kemp@TTACS.TTU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: How did you learn to write?
In-Reply-To:  <19970613013143.AAA5699@DATA>
MIME-version: 1.0
Content-type: text/enriched; charset="us-ascii"
 
>So Fred,
 
>
 
>What exactly do you do to create Writingland, especially given
tremendous
 
>constraints?
 
>
 
>June Pulliam
 
 
June,
 
 
Basically at Texas Tech we try to think of the principal issue of
instruction as an environmental issue (David's 'writing-as-breathing')
rather than one of guidelines or assignments or even dogmatic
perspectives on the rhetorical process.  The principal instructional
environment for most people is the boxcar classroom, and since most
people are not happy with what's being learned there, we change it.
The only non-technology alternative to the classroom is the ancient and
honored tutorial method, but that's not practical for mass instruction
(the classroom itself arose out of the "industrialization" of mass
instruction in the early 1800s).
 
 
So we use networked computers to build a new, highly
student-interactive instructional environment, trying to reproduce the
sort of text emersion that most good writers experienced in their
youth.  Writingland.  We can't <italic>really </italic>do that, of
course, because we don't have the time and can't bring to bear the
incredible variety of affective influences that inform growing up with
reading, but we can move a lot more in that direction than is ever
possible in the traditional face-to-face environment.  The teacher
truly becomes a "guide on the side," managing the "reading-writing
arena" in ways that keep the students active.  But generally students,
even very poor readers and writers, enjoy the intensely discursive (in
writing) behavior anyway, certainly more than the usually passive
exerience they have in the f2f classrooms.  Extra added benefit:
because we're doing something totally beyond the ken of most
administrators, they leave us alone.  Computers in this age provide a
sort of "kings-X" from the usual clumsy intrusions of "back to basics"
mavens.  Or will for a while, anyway.
 
 
The PROBLEM, as seen clearly from this recent discussion on WPA, is
that you lose much of the influence of the personality of the
instructor in this environment.  I call this the "guru effect," and we
would be fools to discount its influence at least on those who go on to
be professionals in English departments.  We've all had great mentors,
and it's much harder to be a legendary and inspirational figure in a
learning environment in which the students are working with each other
so intensely.  The "guide on the side" loses much of the ability to be
the "sage on the stage."
 
 
So most good teachers, who see themselves empowered as a participant in
an "apostolic succession" of good and great teachers, resist what they
see as the unplugging of their own personal influence when the
instructional environment is changed from a situation (the classroom)
that privileges the teacher more than the learner (or so we think).  I
kind of miss it myself.  So while we think we have a good thing going
for our learners, we are under no illusions as to how the field in
general reacts to our attempts.  I suspect, once we get our processes
running more smoothly (lots of paradigm-shifting in what we do, and
much angst) we'll end up producing many better writers in a general
sense and  fewer committed English majors.  Whether that's good or bad
for society as a whole, I can't say.
 
 
If you're interested in more details on all this, post to me at
f.kemp@ttu.edu (not to the list) and I'll give you paths to information
sources and online essays.
 
 
Fred Kemp
 
Texas Tech
 
f.kemp@ttu.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Sun, 15 Jun 1997 04:22:26 +0000
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         PATRICIA LICKLIDER <PLICKLIDER@WORLDNET.ATT.NET>
Subject:      Re: CUNY Testing Flap
Mime-Version: 1.0
Content-Type: text/plain; charset="us-ascii"
 
At 04:53 PM 6/13/97 +0000, you wrote:
>I wonder if anyone on the list from CUNY can fill us in on some of the
>details about the English testing issue at Hostos and now apparently
>expanding to all of CUNY. It looks to me, from several stories in the
>Chronicle of Higher Ed, that some political types have misused a placement
>test as if it were an exit test and then ignored the well-known finding
>that a timed impromptu essay is not fair to second language students. This
>kind of misuse of writing tests is just super for political posturing and
>makes the faculty look really bad, but it is unprofessional, to say the
>least.  But it's hard to tell for sure if that is what is happening from
>this distance. --Ed White
>
 
Yes, there certainly is a lot of political posturing going on here, what
with many new members on the board of higher ed., including the chair, all
pressing for "higher standards," and none of them well informed about CUNY
at all.  The board wants "higher standards," and it seems determined to bull
ahead in strange, abrupt ways without consulting the rest of us.
        The CUNY Writing Assessment Test (WAT), which has caused such a
ruckus, is used primarily now for placement of entering freshmen, but it was
originally set up by the university as a proficiency test, one that students
had to pass before they could accumulate more than 60 credits. (This despite
the fact that the same test shouldn't be used for both purposes.)  It is
this requirement that led the board members to assume that students had to
pass the test in order to  graduate.  In fact, several colleges do not
require it.  When the WAT was first developed, many colleges in CUNY decided
to help students get through this requirement by using the WAT as an exit
exam from a comp course, usually the one preceding regular freshman comp.
But the WAT so distorted the curricula of the courses for which it was en
exit that many English depts stopped using it as an exit exam and left the
students who had not yet passed it retake it on their own, usually offering
these students tutoring or special workshops in essay-test taking.  Several
CUNY community colleges (not just Hostos) did not, and do not require
students to pass the WAT before getting their Associate's degree.  After
all, students do not need to accumulate more than 60 credits for the AA.
Other, senior colleges allowed students to accumulate more than 60 credits
as long as they continued to try to pass the WAT every time it was offered.
        Because this 50-minute impromptu essay written in response to a
surprise topic is not a good determiner of proficiency, especially for
students whose English is a second language, as Ed points out, the
university set out a year and a half ago to produce a better measure of
proficiency.  Elaborate committees of faculty from across the disciplines
met for a year and developed a complex of exams that were just being
pilot-tested when the new chair of the board of higher ed was appointed.
George Otte is the expert on this new proficiency measure since he chaired
the entire enterprise.  (George, are you there?)  Unfortunately, the whole
thing has been tabled by the new board.  As a colleague of mine said, it's
dead in the water.  So here we are, back to the inadequate WAT as the only
test around.  We are hoping that the new board educates itself a bit more
before making any other startling announcements.
        The desire to test, test, test in order to prove our students' worth
is maddening.  We here in CUNY have had a lot of experience in helping
students who first come to college with inadequate skills acquire those
skills, and many of us see this new board's insistence on "higher standards
NOW" as an attack on open admissions itself.  So not only are we struggling
through a tough period financially as more and more full-time faculty who
take early retirement incentives are replaced by more and more adjuncts.
But now we also have to contend with pronouncements from a rather uninformed
board.  We are in for some tough times here.  Fortunately, the students are
still wonderful, and school is out, and summer beckons.
 
Pat Licklider, John Jay College--CUNY
A lurker rears her head.
=========================================================================
Date:         Sun, 15 Jun 1997 10:59:04 -1800
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Roni Keane <vkeane@CCMAIL.SUNYSB.EDU>
Subject:      test-discard
MIME-version: 1.0
Content-type: text/plain; charset="us-ascii"
Content-transfer-encoding: 7BIT
 
Just testing. PLease discard.
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 16 Jun 1997 09:58:51 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Edward White <ewhite@WILEY.CSUSB.EDU>
Subject:      Re: CUNY Testing Flap
In-Reply-To:  <19970615042224.AAA10656@LOCALNAME>
MIME-Version: 1.0
Content-Type: TEXT/PLAIN; charset=US-ASCII
 
Thanks to Patricia for updating us on the CUNY flap.  Seems like we can
draw a few warnings from what is happening.  First, beware of whatever
tests you set up: they develop a life and inertia of their own,
particularly when the comp teachers lose control of them.  Second, the
timed impromptu essay test, which we all thought was better than sliced
bread back in the '70s, is as readily misused as every other test, maybe
even more so.  No good deed goes unpunished. And third, a test, even one
so presumably benign as a placement test to help students succeed, is an
exercise in political power, and so can fall into the wrong hands and be
used for political purposes not intended by the originators.  O tempora,
O mores!  --Ed White
 
On Sun, 15 Jun 1997, PATRICIA LICKLIDER wrote:
 
> At 04:53 PM 6/13/97 +0000, you wrote:
> >I wonder if anyone on the list from CUNY can fill us in on some of the
> >details about the English testing issue at Hostos and now apparently
> >expanding to all of CUNY. It looks to me, from several stories in the
> >Chronicle of Higher Ed, that some political types have misused a placement
> >test as if it were an exit test and then ignored the well-known finding
> >that a timed impromptu essay is not fair to second language students. This
> >kind of misuse of writing tests is just super for political posturing and
> >makes the faculty look really bad, but it is unprofessional, to say the
> >least.  But it's hard to tell for sure if that is what is happening from
> >this distance. --Ed White
> >
>
> Yes, there certainly is a lot of political posturing going on here, what
> with many new members on the board of higher ed., including the chair, all
> pressing for "higher standards," and none of them well informed about CUNY
> at all.  The board wants "higher standards," and it seems determined to bull
> ahead in strange, abrupt ways without consulting the rest of us.
>         The CUNY Writing Assessment Test (WAT), which has caused such a
> ruckus, is used primarily now for placement of entering freshmen, but it was
> originally set up by the university as a proficiency test, one that students
> had to pass before they could accumulate more than 60 credits. (This despite
> the fact that the same test shouldn't be used for both purposes.)  It is
> this requirement that led the board members to assume that students had to
> pass the test in order to  graduate.  In fact, several colleges do not
> require it.  When the WAT was first developed, many colleges in CUNY decided
> to help students get through this requirement by using the WAT as an exit
> exam from a comp course, usually the one preceding regular freshman comp.
> But the WAT so distorted the curricula of the courses for which it was en
> exit that many English depts stopped using it as an exit exam and left the
> students who had not yet passed it retake it on their own, usually offering
> these students tutoring or special workshops in essay-test taking.  Several
> CUNY community colleges (not just Hostos) did not, and do not require
> students to pass the WAT before getting their Associate's degree.  After
> all, students do not need to accumulate more than 60 credits for the AA.
> Other, senior colleges allowed students to accumulate more than 60 credits
> as long as they continued to try to pass the WAT every time it was offered.
>         Because this 50-minute impromptu essay written in response to a
> surprise topic is not a good determiner of proficiency, especially for
> students whose English is a second language, as Ed points out, the
> university set out a year and a half ago to produce a better measure of
> proficiency.  Elaborate committees of faculty from across the disciplines
> met for a year and developed a complex of exams that were just being
> pilot-tested when the new chair of the board of higher ed was appointed.
> George Otte is the expert on this new proficiency measure since he chaired
> the entire enterprise.  (George, are you there?)  Unfortunately, the whole
> thing has been tabled by the new board.  As a colleague of mine said, it's
> dead in the water.  So here we are, back to the inadequate WAT as the only
> test around.  We are hoping that the new board educates itself a bit more
> before making any other startling announcements.
>         The desire to test, test, test in order to prove our students' worth
> is maddening.  We here in CUNY have had a lot of experience in helping
> students who first come to college with inadequate skills acquire those
> skills, and many of us see this new board's insistence on "higher standards
> NOW" as an attack on open admissions itself.  So not only are we struggling
> through a tough period financially as more and more full-time faculty who
> take early retirement incentives are replaced by more and more adjuncts.
> But now we also have to contend with pronouncements from a rather uninformed
> board.  We are in for some tough times here.  Fortunately, the students are
> still wonderful, and school is out, and summer beckons.
>
> Pat Licklider, John Jay College--CUNY
> A lurker rears her head.
>
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 16 Jun 1997 10:23:55 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Edward White <ewhite@WILEY.CSUSB.EDU>
Subject:      ESL Writing Testing
In-Reply-To:  <Pine.SOL.3.96.970613180926.3201B-100000@dgs.dgsys.com>
MIME-Version: 1.0
Content-Type: TEXT/PLAIN; charset=US-ASCII
 
I wish I knew more about ESL writing testing and I think there are some
others on this list who can help with Chet's request for information.  I
do think that Liz Hamp-Lyons's essay (cited below) and, particularly, her
extensive references, are the most up-to-date sources on the subject.
I've asked some of the people who developed the written portion of the
Test of English as a Foreign Language for sources and I may be able to
post additional sources when I hear from them.  I have just taken it as a
common sense "given" that writing in a foreign language is going to take
more time and effort than writing in one's native language; certainly
everything in my experience confirms that.  But we ought to have more data
to call that a "finding" as I did and we should have some other citations.
                                                        --Ed White
 
On Fri, 13 Jun 1997, Chet Pryor_Montgomery College at Germantown wrote:
 
> > > First Ed White wrote:
> > >
> > > ...some political types have misused a placement test as if it were an
> > > exit test and then ignored the well-known finding that a timed
> > > impromptu essay is not fair to second language students....
> ----------------------------------------------------------------------------
> > Then Chet Pryor queried:
> >
> > ...I would love to roundtable our people with studies on the
> > second-language student vs. fyc issue.  Off the top of your head what
> > would you recommend that we read on this issue?
> ----------------------------------------------------------------------------
> Ed,
>     I am somewhat embarrassed to have asked this question after
> overlooking the essay "The Challenges of Second-Language Writing
> Assessment" in your new MLA publication _Assessment of Writing: Politics,
> Policies, and Practices_, most especially since you autographed the book
> for me in Phoenix.  The question, then, should be phrased: what *other*
> reading would you recommend on this issue?  :-)
>   ____________________________________________________________________
>   Chet Pryor - Professor & Testing Coordinator - Department of English
>   Montgomery College - Germantown Campus - Montgomery County, Maryland
>
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 16 Jun 1997 11:41:06 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Duane Roen <Duane.Roen@ASU.EDU>
Subject:      How I learned to write.
MIME-version: 1.0
Content-type: TEXT/PLAIN; charset=US-ASCII
Content-transfer-encoding: 7BIT
 
Oops.  I listed Ed White's chapter title incorrectly.  The title should
be "On Being a Writer, Being a Teacher of Writing."
 
Duane Roen, Director of Composition     (602) 965-3451 (fax)
Department of English                   (602) 965-3853 (office)
Arizona State University                (602) 491-6813 (home)
Tempe, AZ  85287-0302                   Duane.Roen@asu.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 16 Jun 1997 17:21:41 -0400
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Paul Collins <PAULCLLINS@AOL.COM>
Subject:      Re: CUNY Testing Flap
 
Another lurker rears his head... before I moved to teach in CA, I taught
composition as an adjunct at CUNY, both at Kingsborough and City College.
 During my time at Kingsborough (92-93), the basic writing classes had a
proficiency exam to pass out the course.  The general effect was irritating
on a daily basis and a disaster on the whole -- students (quite reasonably)
were only concerned with those magical 5-paragraph formulas that were seen as
the key to passing The Big Test.
 
Nuance, real-world applications, and critical analysis went out the window.
 And I watched a number of 2nd-language students fail for no better reason
than (1) they couldn't really understand or comment on the topic shoved at
them, and (2) they weren't fast enough.
 
As preparation for a work world of arbitrary timed tasks, I suppose the test
had some value.  Perhaps the test has been improved upon since I left. But
surely there's a better way to measure ability than this...
 
-- Paul Collins, paulcllins@aol.com (Dominican College, Dept of English, San
Rafael CA)
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> On Mon, 16 Jun 1997, Paul Collins wrote:
>
> During my time at Kingsborough...the basic writing classes had a
> proficiency exam to pass out the course...students (quite reasonably)
> were only concerned with those magical 5-paragraph formulas that were
> seen as the key to passing The Big Test...nuance, real-world
> applications, and critical analysis went out the window. And I watched a
> number of 2nd-language students fail for no better reason than (1) they
> couldn't really understand or comment on the topic shoved at them, and
> (2) they weren't fast enough.
--------------------------------------------------------------------------
Paul,
      I've heard that Roosevelt University has had better than average
success with its basic writing course's [EN100] proficiency examination.
In their model, students are given a reading on which the writing will be
conducted a week before hand and are encouraged to take notes and bring
them into the assessment center.  On the day of the writing, students are
regrouped and tested in blocks of twenty as opposed to the typical large
lecture hall 'cattle call'.  Also, their students are given two hours to
write as opposed to the 50 minutes accorded by the folks at CUNY for their
proficiency test.  While only drafts, writings are expected to echo
portfolio quality in control of discourse, organization, detail, and to
some extent, surface properties.  If there had to be a barrier exam in
place for a basic or first-year comp. course, this model would appear to
give all students a better chance to succeed, and it also seems fairer to
second-language students.
      Should there be someone on line from Roosevelt, perhaps he/she
could fill in some of the detail I've left out.
  ____________________________________________________________________
  Chet Pryor - Professor & Testing Coordinator - Department of English
  Montgomery College - Germantown Campus - Montgomery County, Maryland
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Chet Pryor wrote:
 
>      I've heard that Roosevelt University has had better than average
>success with its basic writing course's [EN100] proficiency examination.
>In their model, students are given a reading on which the writing will be
>conducted a week before hand and are encouraged to take notes and bring
>them into the assessment center.  On the day of the writing, students are
>regrouped and tested in blocks of twenty as opposed to the typical large
>lecture hall 'cattle call'.  Also, their students are given two hours to
>write as opposed to the 50 minutes accorded by the folks at CUNY for their
>proficiency test.  While only drafts, writings are expected to echo
>portfolio quality in control of discourse, organization, detail, and to
>some extent, surface properties.  If there had to be a barrier exam in
>place for a basic or first-year comp. course, this model would appear to
>give all students a better chance to succeed, and it also seems fairer to
>second-language students.
 
This test sounds remarkably similar to the one my dept. developed to replace
the CUNY Writing Assessment Test as the exit exam from remediation into
college comp.  We give out our reading on the next-to-last day of class, and
the students together with their instructor can read, analyze, and write
about the reading till the last day of class.  On that day, they go to their
regular classrooms, where they receive another copy of the reading and two
questions they have not seen before.  During the class period, an hour and
fifteen or twenty minutes, they write their essays.  We would have preferred
to have them write these essays in the two hours provided during the final
exam week, but that would have created lots of problems with test security.
We couldn't possibly have created as many good essay questions on the
reading as we would need.  So far, we are happy with this system because it
emphasizes reading and writing and requires students to respond to a text.
All of this has a good effect on the curriculum of the course for which the
exam is an exit, a much better effect than the CUNY test did. The day after
the last day of class, all the instructors of the course for which this exam
is the exit get together to read all the essays holistically.  No one reads
his/her own.  Each essay is read twice and must receive two passing grades
to pass the course.  If the two readers disagree, the essay is read by a
third, very experienced reader.  This grading system pleases the instructors
because they can tell students they are not the students' graders.  They can
act more as the students' coaches than as their evaluators.  Our only
problem is that we have to keep coming up with good readings!
 
Pat Licklider
John Jay-CUNY
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        I plan to teach Intermediate Composition next spring.  Students will
have taken two semesters of freshman composition, one which specifically
focuses upon argumentative discourse (Toulmin model).  I would like to
extend their work on argumentative discourse but not completely release them
to invent all their projects for this course (as do our students in the
subsequent workshop courses offered for juniors and seniors).  I could use
some suggestions for writing texts and/or specific assignments which are not
discipline specific(lit focused, etc.).  I may invent the course as I wish.
I would like to balance assignments, some degree of common ground, yet
enough independence to bridge between the freshman course and the upper
level workshops.  I would especialy like to hear from those of you who teach
or have taught advanced composition focusing upon argumentative discourse.
How might I construct the course thematically (issues of race, gender,
argumentative "authority")and still attract a diverse community of writers?
Thanks.    Deb
=========================================================================
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Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Edward White <ewhite@WILEY.CSUSB.EDU>
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Debra, you might check out a text that Lynn Bloom and I wrote for the
purpose you describe: INQUIRY, Prentice-Hall, 1993.  --Ed White
 
On Tue, 17 Jun 1997, Debra Dew wrote:
 
>         I plan to teach Intermediate Composition next spring.  Students will
> have taken two semesters of freshman composition, one which specifically
> focuses upon argumentative discourse (Toulmin model).  I would like to
> extend their work on argumentative discourse but not completely release them
> to invent all their projects for this course (as do our students in the
> subsequent workshop courses offered for juniors and seniors).  I could use
> some suggestions for writing texts and/or specific assignments which are not
> discipline specific(lit focused, etc.).  I may invent the course as I wish.
> I would like to balance assignments, some degree of common ground, yet
> enough independence to bridge between the freshman course and the upper
> level workshops.  I would especialy like to hear from those of you who teach
> or have taught advanced composition focusing upon argumentative discourse.
> How might I construct the course thematically (issues of race, gender,
> argumentative "authority")and still attract a diverse community of writers?
> Thanks.    Deb
>
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Brad: I thank you for your reply to my search for schools that tie a
writing comp. exam to mid-level courses.  If I have not thanked you
before, I apologize. My question elicited a nuber of comments, and I
got behind in responding to each one.  Rivier's program sounds very
interesting, and I would love some information on it.  My snail mail
address is Mike Munley, English Department, RB 246, Ball State Univ.,
Muncie, IN, 47306.  Thanks.  Our assessment mafia will be very
interested in seeing how that effort weaves through the curriculum.
I hope I can return the fave sometime.  Mike Munley
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X-To:         wpa-l%asuacad.bitnet@mitvma.mit.edu
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Could someone please tell me how to join this list? Thanks.
 
 
 
Phoebe Minias
Assistant Registrar, Catalogue and Publications
Executive Officer, Committee on Curricula
 
E19-338
Massachusetts Institute of Technology
Cambridge, MA  02139
(617) 258-6435
phoebe@mit.edu
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I'm pleased to announce that the Writing Program at Syracuse University has
just received word of approval by New York State for its independent
doctoral program in Composition and Cultural Rhetoric.  Since the program
was permitted to solicit "preapplications" during the last few months of
the review process, we may be able to form a class and get started this
fall.  That's our hope, and we will be reviewing applications next week.
We plan to admit 4-6 full-time students;  students will be eligible for
teaching assistantship awards from the Writing Program. Normally an MA
degree will be required for admission.
 
You can check out the description of our program and get more information at
http://wrt.syr.edu/.  Interested students can contact  Carolynn Healy,
graduate secretary, at 315-443-1091 (cahealy@syr.edu) or me
(lwphelps@syr.edu) for more information.
 
Louise Wetherbee Phelps
Director of Graduate Studies in Composition and Cultural Rhetoric
 
Louise Wetherbee Phelps
Professor of Writing and English
Director of Graduate Studies in Composition and Cultural Rhetoric
Syracuse University
Writing Program, 239 HBC
Syracuse, New York 13244-1160
Phone:  315-443-1620/1091  Fax:  315-443-1220
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Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Bruce Leland <Bruce_Leland@CCMAIL.WIU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: new doctoral program
 
I've already written my congratulations to Louise Phelps,
but I also wanted to offer public congratulations here.  The
new program at Syracuse looks great (and I'd say that even
if I *didn't* have a student  very interested in becoming part
of the first class!)  Be sure to check out the web site Louise
announced.
 
Bruce
 
Bruce Leland
Western Illinois University
 
_______________________ Reply Separator _______________________
 
Subject: new doctoral program
Author:  Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU> at internet
Date:    6/17/97 3:35 PM
 
I'm pleased to announce that the Writing Program at Syracuse University has
just received word of approval by New York State for its independent
doctoral program in Composition and Cultural Rhetoric.  Since the program
was permitted to solicit "preapplications" during the last few months of
the review process, we may be able to form a class and get started this
fall.  That's our hope, and we will be reviewing applications next week.
We plan to admit 4-6 full-time students;  students will be eligible for
teaching assistantship awards from the Writing Program. Normally an MA
degree will be required for admission.
 
You can check out the description of our program and get more information at
http://wrt.syr.edu/.  Interested students can contact  Carolynn Healy,
graduate secretary, at 315-443-1091 (cahealy@syr.edu) or me
(lwphelps@syr.edu) for more information.
 
Louise Wetherbee Phelps
Director of Graduate Studies in Composition and Cultural Rhetoric
 
Louise Wetherbee Phelps
Professor of Writing and English
Director of Graduate Studies in Composition and Cultural Rhetoric
Syracuse University
Writing Program, 239 HBC
Syracuse, New York 13244-1160
Phone:  315-443-1620/1091  Fax:  315-443-1220
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Pat Licklider wrote:
>
>Chet Pryor wrote:
>
>>      I've heard that Roosevelt University has had better than average
>>success with its basic writing course's [EN100] proficiency examination.
>>In their model, students are given a reading on which the writing will be
>>conducted a week before hand and are encouraged to take notes and bring
>>them into the assessment center.  On the day of the writing, students are
>>regrouped and tested in blocks of twenty as opposed to the typical large
>>lecture hall 'cattle call'.  Also, their students are given two hours to
>>write as opposed to the 50 minutes accorded by the folks at CUNY for their
>>proficiency test.  While only drafts, writings are expected to echo
>>portfolio quality in control of discourse, organization, detail, and to
>>some extent, surface properties.  If there had to be a barrier exam in
>>place for a basic or first-year comp. course, this model would appear to
>>give all students a better chance to succeed, and it also seems fairer to
>>second-language students.
>
>This test sounds remarkably similar to the one my dept. developed to replace
>the CUNY Writing Assessment Test as the exit exam from remediation into
>college comp.  We give out our reading on the next-to-last day of class, and
>the students together with their instructor can read, analyze, and write
>about the reading till the last day of class.  On that day, they go to their
>regular classrooms, where they receive another copy of the reading and two
>questions they have not seen before.  During the class period, an hour and
>fifteen or twenty minutes, they write their essays.  We would have preferred
>to have them write these essays in the two hours provided during the final
>exam week, but that would have created lots of problems with test security.
>We couldn't possibly have created as many good essay questions on the
>reading as we would need.  So far, we are happy with this system because it
>emphasizes reading and writing and requires students to respond to a text.
>All of this has a good effect on the curriculum of the course for which the
>exam is an exit, a much better effect than the CUNY test did. The day after
>the last day of class, all the instructors of the course for which this exam
>is the exit get together to read all the essays holistically.  No one reads
>his/her own.  Each essay is read twice and must receive two passing grades
>to pass the course.  If the two readers disagree, the essay is read by a
>third, very experienced reader.  This grading system pleases the instructors
>because they can tell students they are not the students' graders.  They can
>act more as the students' coaches than as their evaluators.  Our only
>problem is that we have to keep coming up with good readings!
 
Pat,
        After a few years of using a test much like that you describe here
and seeing the same benefits, I also see further problems.  Well, first one
additional benefit - this sort of scoring is even better than placement
scoring for generating useful discussion of the curriculum among faculty
members - maybe *because* it gets even more testy with our own students and
our own teaching on the line.  But even with the intelligent framing, the
test still rewards a much more simplistic approach to writing than we try to
generate in the course, and we find ourselves bemoaning not only the ones
who should have passed but didn't, but also the ones who passed but
shouldn't.  We use a portfolio as the final back-up after two tries at the
test, which nicely turns the re-testing into a tutorial as well; but the
delay in getting a passing grade can have disastrous effects on some
students.  This is particularly bothersome when the students who fail the
timed test are the type who made up for their deficiencies in drafting by
simply doing the right thing and working hard at planning and revision all
semester long.
        ESL and "Standard Written English as a New Dialect" (oh, gad,
"SWEND"?) students remain at a disadvantage.  We tend to "cut slack" for
obvious ESL students - a much poorer method of discriminatory judgment than
just giving them the time they need; and SWEND students, of course, simply
fail in higher proportion than others.
        We're experimenting with a new model, where we use teacher judgment
even more thoroughly as an assessment tool.  After all, the richest
assessment would obviously be a semester's worth of performance, if we could
only trust those dang soft-hearted comp teachers.  I'm not the assessment
coordinator, but as I understand the pilot, we'll have teachers select
sample assessments for outside evaluation as part of a norming process, but
then let the "normed" teachers make their own decisions.  Further, it may be
possible to have the assessment score have a major role in the grade without
being an absolute barrier.  People will complain; but it's a discussion we
should welcome, since it's one in which we have some very good points to
make about the nature of writing and assessment.
 
Keith Rhodes
Department of English, Perrin Hall
Maryville, MO 64468
Northwest Missouri State University
krhodes@asde.com (for the summer)
krhodes@acad.nwmissouri.edu (w)
816-324-3759 (for the summer)
816-562-1860 (w)
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You asked about ACCUPLACER -- It's the College Board's version of the
COMPASS (ACT's) test that I showed you last year.  It's also a computer
adaptive test.
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I am collecting writing assessment prompts and would appreciate if some
of you would send to me a prompt that you have successfully used in the
past.
 
Lehigh University intends to implement a composition/writing assessment
with holistic evaluation for the incoming undergraduate students to the
College of Business and Economics - - - this fall.
 
 The purpose of the assessment is to identify students needing a 1
credit writing competency course offered as part of our Communications
Competency Program.  The students are incoming freshman, specific to the
College of Business and Economics.
 
I am collecting writing assessment prompts to present to the
Communications Competency Committee.  The committee will select one for
application this fall.  Fall is very close and I would appreciate your
sending to me a prompt that you have successfully used in the past.
Reference sources would also be extrememly helpful.  I have already been
informed of White's Teaching & Assessing Writing and Hasell's Gaining
Ground in College Writing.
 
Thanks for your help.
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A request:
I have read on this list discussions about a video produced at Washington
State that deals with writing workshops.  Would someone who is feeling
generous help me out by providing me with some details about this video?
Please respond privately.
 
I know this post is one of the vaguest ever but, hey, it's summer and the
desert heat has my brain befuddled.
 
Thanks in advance,
 
Richard J. Hansberger/University of Arizona/RCTE
rhansber@ccit.arizona.edu
             I prithee be my god.
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Subject:      Request for Writing Assessment Prompts.
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What might be especially interesting is to engage the communications
competency committee in a discussion of what communication competencies they
are looking for. I know nothing about the makeup of the committee a Lehigh,
butcommittees of this sort often have the notion that writing is writing is
writing and might choose a placement strategy that is 1) unrealistic for
freshmen or 2) does not probe for the competency they are really interested
in. Such a discussion then sets a context for a discussion of different kinds
of prompts administered under different circumstances. As you can tell from
the discussion of the flap about writing barrier testing at Hostos in the CUNY
system, this is not a simple matter. Is anyone aware of some sort of heuristic
procedure for guiding a discussion of different kinds of writing competency or
some kind of menu of choices along with an exploration of the consequences of
such choices? The material is around, but I don't know if it has been
organized for this purpose. If the college of Business and Economics is
lookingfor students' ability to incorporate recently read materials into their
writing, then a personal writing prompt would not be appropriate or
informative. Another fair question is, I suppose, What does your 1 hour course
purport to do? Is it doing what the COB&E wants? Then the prompt should see if
students can already do what the course claims to prepare them to do. Hope
this helps a little and does not unduly complicate the task you have to
complete in a very short time. I think you'll find plenty of help here once we
know more precisely what your campus wants or needs. Good luck.
 
-- David E. Schwalm, Vice Provost and Dean of East College
___ASU East--A New University for a New Century
___6001 South Power Road
___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
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Sharon,
        I can put a few in an envelope this evening while I'm in my
office.  Do you have a preferred snail-mail address?
  ____________________________________________________________________
  Chet Pryor - Professor & Testing Coordinator - Department of English
  Montgomery College - Germantown Campus - Montgomery County, Maryland
--------------------------------------------------------------------------
> On Wed, 18 Jun 1997, Sharon Kimmel wrote:
>
> I am collecting writing assessment prompts and would appreciate if some
> of you would send to me a prompt that you have successfully used in the
> past.
>
> Lehigh University intends to implement a composition/writing assessment
> with holistic evaluation for the incoming undergraduate students to the
> College of Business and Economics - - - this fall.
>
>  The purpose of the assessment is to identify students needing a 1
> credit writing competency course offered as part of our Communications
> Competency Program.  The students are incoming freshman, specific to the
> College of Business and Economics.
>
> I am collecting writing assessment prompts to present to the
> Communications Competency Committee.  The committee will select one for
> application this fall.  Fall is very close and I would appreciate your
> sending to me a prompt that you have successfully used in the past.
> Reference sources would also be extrememly helpful.  I have already been
> informed of White's Teaching & Assessing Writing and Hasell's Gaining
> Ground in College Writing.
>
> Thanks for your help.
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Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Comments:     Resent-From: "Clinton R. Gardner" <cgardner@englab.slcc.edu>
Comments:     Originally-From: "Clinton R. Gardner" <cgardner@englab.slcc.edu>
From:         "Clinton R. Gardner" <cgardner@ENGLAB.SLCC.EDU>
Subject:      Faculty turn-over rate
 
I am currently researching turn-over rate of Adjunct faculty and
Full-time faculty  at two-year institutions.  Does anyone know of any studies which show
turn-over rate, (in other words, how often Adjunct faculty and Full-time faculty
stop work) or, even better, do you have any exact figures for a
two-year institution?
 
I'd appreciate any info!
 
--clint gardner
+-+-+-+-+-+-+-+-+-+-++-+-+-+-+-+-+-+-+-+-++-+-+-+-+-+-+-+-+-+-+
Clinton Gardner (cgardner@englab.slcc.edu)
Writing Center Instructional Support Coordinator
Salt Lake Community College
Have you visited the SLCC Virtual Writing Center today?
http://www.slcc.edu/wc/
+-+-+-+-+-+-+-+-+-+-++-+-+-+-+-+-+-+-+-+-++-+-+-+-+-+-+-+-+-+-+
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I'm thinking about experimenting with a distance-learning version of a comp
course; it would use a combination of the WWW, email, hardcopy readings, a
couple of class meetings.
But we'd be doing this at a time when the administration here is very
concerned with
enrollment size and increasing student/teacher ratios.  I've heard from a
community college teacher in the area that students enrollment in DL
sections at an acceptable rate but that they drop the course once they
discover it's just as much (or more)work than
a traditional version of comp.
 
Does class enrollment for DL versions seem comparable w/ regular versions?
And if students do drop, does anyone have any idea WHEN they do so?  The
beancounters here are particularly worried that students would drop the
course before 10 days, meaning we would receive no credit for their ever
being in the course.
 
I apologize for this question.  I'd rather tackle the pedagogical angle but
can't do that till I can justify the FTE risk.  Oh boy.
 
Larry Beason,Director
English Composition Program
Dept. of English
Eastern Washington University
Cheney WA 99004
LBeason@ewu.edu
 
WAC Page: http://ewu66649.ewu.edu/WAC.html
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> Does class enrollment for DL versions seem comparable w/ regular versions?
 
I had what I considered to be "moderate" success with a Composition course
I taught via the Internet from Dakota State University in Spring of 1996.
 
Enrollment did not seem comparable in terms of student type that enrolled.
The students who enrolled in my Distance Composition course fell into two
pretty distinct groups: Highly Motivated (a mix of seniors at High Schools
which did
not offer AP English, adults working from home, including new mothers, and
government employees at military bases and satellite data centers) and
Otherly Motivated (students who were actually located on campus but
preferred the idea of a class they did not have to go to).
 
The HiMo students all finished. Most of the OtMo students dropped early,
middle, late, and/or failed via incomplete grades.  I ended up
recommending
that Distance Courses be reserved for student who could demonstrate higher
than average motivation and self-discipline, either by GPA or letters of
recommendation.
 
Tim McGee
Coordinator of the Rhetoric Program
The College of New Jersey
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>Enrollment did not seem comparable in terms of student type that enrolled.
>The students who enrolled in my Distance Composition course fell into two
>pretty distinct groups: Highly Motivated (a mix of seniors at High Schools
>which did
>not offer AP English, adults working from home, including new mothers, and
>government employees at military bases and satellite data centers) and
>Otherly Motivated (students who were actually located on campus but
>preferred the idea of a class they did not have to go to).
>
>The HiMo students all finished. Most of the OtMo students dropped early,
>middle, late, and/or failed via incomplete grades.  I ended up
>recommending
>that Distance Courses be reserved for student who could demonstrate higher
>than average motivation and self-discipline, either by GPA or letters of
>recommendation.
>
>Tim McGee
>Coordinator of the Rhetoric Program
>The College of New Jersey
 
 
 
Interesting breakdown, and a sensible recommendation.  How were the numbers
for the initial enrollment?  Was the "class" size about the same as for
traditional sections of your comp class?
 
Larry Beason,Director
English Composition Program
Dept. of English
Eastern Washington University
Cheney WA 99004
LBeason@ewu.edu
 
WAC Page: http://ewu66649.ewu.edu/WAC.html
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> Interesting breakdown, and a sensible recommendation.  How were the numbers
> for the initial enrollment?  Was the "class" size about the same as for
> traditional sections of your comp class?
>
Fortunately, no.  DSU, unfortunately, caps its regular Composition course
at 30 students.  The largest my distance comp course ever got was 19
students.  I don't know how it has sized since then, but you could
probably get that info from Molly Turner-Lammers, the faculty member who
took it over after I left.  Her email address is
 
TurnerM@Columbia.DSU.Edu
 
and you can see the course description, etc., from the DSU Distance Ed
Web site at the following URL:
 
http://www.courses.dsu.edu/disted/engl101fl97.htm
 
Tim McGee
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Larry,
        I got lots of enthusiastic inqueries from all over the world
about a DL ("e-mail seminiar") grad course I'm teaching this summer,
but everyone turned off when they found out how high out of state
tuition is for PA state Universities. I'm going to run an e-mail
seminar this fall in Teaching of English for secondary ed students,
but they don't know it yet. That's one approach--don't tell anyone
until the first day of class. I expect to meet with the Eng ed students
once every week at the start and probably less frequenly, except for
one-on-one's in my office, as the semester proceeds. they will be out
ina local school setting up a writing center and helping English
teachers, then reporting to me and everyone else via e-mail.
        --Bill Murdick
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Here is a bit of fun sent to me by one of our TAs:
        --Mili Clark/SUNY/Buffalo
--------------------------------------------------------
The _News Standard_ has received this bulletin fresh from our
Brussels-based News Service...
 
The European Union Commissioners have announced that agreement has been
reached to adopt English as the preferred language for European
communications, rather than German, which was the other possibility.
 
As part of the negotiations, Her Majesty's Government conceded that
English spelling had some room for improvement and has accepted a
five-year phased plan for what will be known as EuroEnglish (Euro for
short). In the first year, "s" will be used instead of the soft "c".
 
Sertainly, sivil servants will resieve this news with joy. Also, the
hard "c" will be replased with "k".
 
Not only will this klear up konfusion, but typewriters kan have one less
letter. There will be growing publik enthusiasm in the sekond year, when
the troublesome "ph" will be replased by "f". This will make words like
"fotograf" 20 per sent shorter.
 
In the third year, publik akseptance of the new spelling can be
ekspekted to reach the new stage where more komplikated changes are
possible. Governments will enkorage the removal of double letters, which
have always ben a deterent to akurate speling. Also, al wil agre that
the horible mes of silent "e"s in the languag is disgrasful, and they
would go.
 
By the fourth year, peopl wil be reseptiv to steps such as replasing
"th" with "z" and "w" with "v".
 
During ze fifz year, ze unesesary "o" kan be dropd from vords containing
"ou", and similar changes vud of kors be aplid to ozer kombinations of
leters.
 
After zis fifz year, ve vil hav a reli sensibli riten styl. Zer vil be
no mor trubls of difikultis and evrivun vil find it esi tu understand
ech ozer.
 
Ze drem vil finali kom tru
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Hello, I'm in charge of a small English Department at a branch of the
University of Texas in wets Texas, and we are looking for somebody to serve
as the director of our newly-funded University Writing Center.  Would this
list be appropriate for posting an ad for that position?  Please bear with
me; though I'd like to find a director who is a computer whiz, I'm a
neophyte myself.  Thanks, Shawn Watson, UT Permian Basin
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> On Fri, 20 Jun 1997, Shawn Watson wrote:
>
> Hello, I'm in charge of a small English Department at a branch of the
> University of Texas in wets Texas, and we are looking for somebody to serve
> as the director of our newly-funded University Writing Center.  Would this
> list be appropriate for posting an ad for that position?  Please bear with
> me; though I'd like to find a director who is a computer whiz, I'm a
> neophyte myself.  Thanks, Shawn Watson, UT Permian Basin
-----------------------------------------------------------------------------
Shawn,
      If you will post the particulars of your situation, then it will be
possible for us to either forward it to interested colleagues or print it
out for local distribution with placement offices and the like.   C.P.
  ____________________________________________________________________
  Chet Pryor - Professor & Testing Coordinator - Department of English
  Montgomery College - Germantown Campus - Montgomery County, Maryland
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I've had the pleasure of reading a draft of Wendy Bishop's contribution,
it made me weep with joy and recognition and envy, i love her writing! --
let us all know when it comes out!  I know it will be wonderful! S.
 
_____________________________________________________________________________
 
Susan L. Taylor                         University of Nevada Las Vegas
Assistant Professor of English          4505 Maryland Parkway
Phone: (702) 895-3612                   PO Box 455011
Fax: (702) 895-4801                     Las Vegas, NV 89154-5011
 
     "When I dare to be powerful - to use my strength in the service of
      my vision, then it becomes less and less important, whether I am
      afraid." -----  Audre Lorde
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When I was writing Teaching and Assessing Writing, the publisher wanted me
to append a list of writing assignments, which would surely have increased
book sales.  One of NCTE's best sellers is called something like A
Thousand Writing Topics for All Occasions.  But I refused.  Since the
whole book argues that a writing test is the last step in a long and
careful process, beginning with faculty discussion of curriculum and
curriculum goals, a list of topics divorced from context would have denied
the whole purpose of the book.  I still think I was right.  I wish more
people agreed with that view.  --Ed White
 
 
On Wed, 18 Jun 1997, Chet Pryor_Montgomery College at Germantown wrote:
 
> Sharon,
>         I can put a few in an envelope this evening while I'm in my
> office.  Do you have a preferred snail-mail address?
>   ____________________________________________________________________
>   Chet Pryor - Professor & Testing Coordinator - Department of English
>   Montgomery College - Germantown Campus - Montgomery County, Maryland
> --------------------------------------------------------------------------
> > On Wed, 18 Jun 1997, Sharon Kimmel wrote:
> >
> > I am collecting writing assessment prompts and would appreciate if some
> > of you would send to me a prompt that you have successfully used in the
> > past.
> >
> > Lehigh University intends to implement a composition/writing assessment
> > with holistic evaluation for the incoming undergraduate students to the
> > College of Business and Economics - - - this fall.
> >
> >  The purpose of the assessment is to identify students needing a 1
> > credit writing competency course offered as part of our Communications
> > Competency Program.  The students are incoming freshman, specific to the
> > College of Business and Economics.
> >
> > I am collecting writing assessment prompts to present to the
> > Communications Competency Committee.  The committee will select one for
> > application this fall.  Fall is very close and I would appreciate your
> > sending to me a prompt that you have successfully used in the past.
> > Reference sources would also be extrememly helpful.  I have already been
> > informed of White's Teaching & Assessing Writing and Hasell's Gaining
> > Ground in College Writing.
> >
> > Thanks for your help.
>
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Larry is proposing to take a tiger ride, one I think we will all need to
undertake at some point.  If the precedent is TV instruction, my sense (I
wonder if data exist) is that it all degenerated rather quickly.  One
example in a community college in California raised teacher/student ratios
so enormously that the CSU English departments resolved to refuse to allow
transfer credit, which helped to smother the thing.  The distance teaching
I have done reconfirms that it does not save money on faculty, even though
that remains the basic reason administrations want us to do it. I have
reservations about the result of any distance learning we undertake,
however careful we may be, as long as the administration involved
continues to see it as an economy measure.  Yet we look like Luddites if
we refuse and I don't think we can.  Once we ride the tiger, how do we get
off?  'Tis a great puzzlement.  --Ed White
 
On Thu, 19 Jun 1997, Larry Beason wrote:
 
> I'm thinking about experimenting with a distance-learning version of a comp
> course; it would use a combination of the WWW, email, hardcopy readings, a
> couple of class meetings.
> But we'd be doing this at a time when the administration here is very
> concerned with
> enrollment size and increasing student/teacher ratios.  I've heard from a
> community college teacher in the area that students enrollment in DL
> sections at an acceptable rate but that they drop the course once they
> discover it's just as much (or more)work than
> a traditional version of comp.
>
> Does class enrollment for DL versions seem comparable w/ regular versions?
> And if students do drop, does anyone have any idea WHEN they do so?  The
> beancounters here are particularly worried that students would drop the
> course before 10 days, meaning we would receive no credit for their ever
> being in the course.
>
> I apologize for this question.  I'd rather tackle the pedagogical angle but
> can't do that till I can justify the FTE risk.  Oh boy.
>
> Larry Beason,Director
> English Composition Program
> Dept. of English
> Eastern Washington University
> Cheney WA 99004
> LBeason@ewu.edu
>
> WAC Page: http://ewu66649.ewu.edu/WAC.html
>
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Ed White speaks truth.
 
We are under enormous pressure from our administration to develop distance
learning classes.  I "subbed" for the person teaching composition via video
linkups and fax machines last term.  It was truly awful facing a class of
live students AND a bank of video monitors.  The worst moment (of many) was
when I realized I was speaking animatedly and earnestly to a student on one
of the video monitors and all he could see was the side of my animated and
earnest face.  To SEEM to speak animatedly and earnestly to him, I would
have had to speak to the camera.  It just struck me as terribly wrong, all
in all.  Hmm, I think Baudrillard spoke a little truth too.  Simulacra, anyone?
 
So now I can speak about my concerns that distance learning just seems to be
encouraging poor teaching techniques, practices and theories I try to train
my grad students move beyond.  But the administration is truly HOT for this,
and these arguments haven't made a dent so far.  I think I'm fated to have
to ride the tiger Ed describes and hope the ride is a fairly short one that
does little damage.
 
Donna D-O
 
Ed White wrote:
>Larry is proposing to take a tiger ride, one I think we will all need to
>undertake at some point.  If the precedent is TV instruction, my sense (I
>wonder if data exist) is that it all degenerated rather quickly.  One
>example in a community college in California raised teacher/student ratios
>so enormously that the CSU English departments resolved to refuse to allow
>transfer credit, which helped to smother the thing.  The distance teaching
>I have done reconfirms that it does not save money on faculty, even though
>that remains the basic reason administrations want us to do it. I have
>reservations about the result of any distance learning we undertake,
>however careful we may be, as long as the administration involved
>continues to see it as an economy measure.  Yet we look like Luddites if
>we refuse and I don't think we can.  Once we ride the tiger, how do we get
>off?  'Tis a great puzzlement.  --Ed White
>
Donna Dunbar-Odom
Dept. of Literature and Languages
Texas A&M - Commerce
Commerce, TX 75429
903/886-5264
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I am struck by this growing discussion about distance education for a number of
reasons, which are connected only by two things: the fact that I am confused
about distance education and the presence of voices who I imagine would have
something to say about all this.
 
One: I can't help but think, once again, of Socrates' condemnation of writing at
the end of Phaedrus. Among other criticisms, Socrates claims that writing
destroys the intimate contact (and control) that orality allows. This, of
course, speaks directly to computerized classrooms (which F. Kemp so engagingly
described not long ago).  To pose an old question in a new form (growing up in
my church, we would jokingly ask, "what would Jesus say if he were here?): what
would Socrates say about distance education?
 
Two: Does it matter what Socrates would say? We all teach the subject that has
led to distance education (all writing is a form of it, is it not?), so to
condemn distance education is to condemn the seemingly logical extension of
writing itself. I also wonder if distance education isn't the logical end of the
explosive growth of a) regional campuses (the folk can't come to the flagship,
so take it to them); b) satellite centers of regional campuses (again, take it
to them).
 
Three: Of course, one such as Wendell Berry would argue that there are
appropriate limits to technology and growth. Thus, he writes from a small farm
on a Royal Standard typewriter, rejecting both large scale agriculture and
computers. He would say, I think, that it does matter what  Socrates says, that
distance education, finally, violates the sense of place and community that is
essential to human interaction.
 
Four: Since I am now teaching/administrating at a Catholic school, I am also
chastened by the Benedictine insistence on the importance of place. I wonder
what St. Benedict, committed to simple living in community, a community formed
in part by its committment to a physical place, would say?
 
Five: Does it matter what St. Benedict would say in a age of wired
connectedness?
 
I must add, as something of an appendix, that my previous institution
(open-admissions, regional commuter campus of state school) was/is moving
quickly into distance education, for a number of reasons: 1)
faculty/administrator fascination with technology (sort of the "gee-whiz"
theory); 2) money (this was very complex: the money to be saved by the
possibility of one teacher to 40 students in composition; the money to be gained
by enrolling students via distance education who might not otherwise enroll); 3)
the noble idea--at least in intent-- that the school should serve its
population, and that a portion of the population would be best served by
distance education.
 
As you all may be able to discern by the convoluted length of this message, I
have placement essays looming, and I am avoiding the annoying details to which I
must attend.
 
 
Brad Stull
                              Rivier College
              "A Catholic, Liberal Education for Social Justice"
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On Mon, 23 Jun 1997, Donna Dunbar-Odom wrote:
 
> I "subbed" for the person teaching composition via video
> linkups and fax machines last term.  It was truly awful facing a class of
> live students AND a bank of video monitors.
 
[Break]
 
> So now I can speak about my concerns that distance learning just seems to be
> encouraging poor teaching techniques, practices and theories I try to train
> my grad students move beyond.
 
>
> Ed White wrote:
 
> >Larry is proposing to take a tiger ride, one I think we will all need to
> >undertake at some point.  If the precedent is TV instruction, my sense (I
> >wonder if data exist) is that it all degenerated rather quickly.
 
[Break]
 
>  Yet we look like Luddites if
> >we refuse and I don't think we can.  Once we ride the tiger, how do we get
> >off?  'Tis a great puzzlement.  --Ed White
> >
Tim McGee adds:
 
Been there, rode that. Answer to concerns: Remove tiger's teeth and claws,
and dose heavily (the Tiger, that is) with valium before mounting.
 
Like Donna, I had a bit of experience with video-link distance ed before
undertaking a course in distance composition, and I agree: that technology
promotes talking head teaching, not my idea of "best practice" in a
composition class.
 
However, a listserv-based composition course not only does not promote
(or even permit) talking-head teaching, but instead does two things which
seem to benefit many writing students: limit all the communication to
written communication and give them a real audience (of the whole
class, not just the teacher) for all the writing they do for class.
 
So, although there are some real drawbacks to never seeing your class
in the flesh (although I also had the truly peculiar experience of having
epistolary relationships with some on-campus students who also knew me to
see me, but I did not know them to see them), the TV-teaching model need
not scotch the Distance-Writing-Ed deal because, until we all have C-U
See Me technology, there is no need to bring the visible (non-textual
visible, that is) into the mix.
 
Tim McGee
Coordinator of the Rhetoric Program
The College of New Jersey
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There are a bunch of real and imaginary fears connected with distance
education. One is that TV and web courses will TOTALLY replace campus based
higher education as we know it today. Probably not, but it will be in the new
mix of things called higher education. This is the fear, I think, that
underlies the interest many administrators have in distance courses. There is
this feeling that, somehow, the University of Phoenix will take over all of
higher education if we all don't hop on this train, now. Some administrators
still look at distance ed as a way of bumping enrollment dramatically and
saving lots of bucks on instruction, but any who have dipped a toe in these
waters quickly discover that the best we can do with distance ed at the moment
is increase access, and, in many cases, this is a matter of redistributing
existing enrollments rather than bringing new students into higher education.
At ASU, we are exploring distance ed strategies under pressure of such
phenomena as the Western Governors' University (which is slowing down
dramatically as pie in the sky tries to become pie on the table). The second
fear is the big Q, the "quality" issue, something I think we should probably
address with regard to campus-based education before we get too huffy about Q
in distance ed. Crappy education is independent of medium. The race to the
bottom can be run as fast on campus as on line.
 
-- David E. Schwalm, Vice Provost and Dean of East College
___ASU East--A New University for a New Century
___6001 South Power Road
___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
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Folks--
 
This thread is getting really interesting.  However, I'm wondering if
we're not seeing some overgeneralizations about Distance Ed.  Having been
engage in some kind of Distance Ed for the past four years, I think it's
fair to say that the tiger Ed refers to is a many-headed tiger.
 
First of all, not all Distance Ed is the same.  I think what's most
important to remember is that Distance Ed is *not* going to save money.
It's expensive.  And it's even more important to know that the expense
does not stop when you buy the "toys."  Teachers need to be trained to
teach in the virtual environments (and, believe me, video is virtual).
Preparation time for teaching well in virtual environments can be
extraordinary.
 
In my view, the real advantage of Distance Ed is that of inclusion.
Distance Ed techonologies are allowing us to reach some people who would
otherwise be unreachable.  I think this is not unlike the growth we saw
in the state colleges and then the community colleges in the past 30
years or so.
 
I think the other important thing to remember is that Distance Ed is a
done deal.  We can either sit back and throw stones or decide to get on
board and help shape it.  Different technologies require different
pedagogical methods.  Some things can be taught better using one
technology over another.  Those of us actually teaching the courses need
to be intimately involved in the entire process.
 
It's easy to sit back and let people who are not involved in teaching
writing make decisions about equipment, video vs. networked computers,
and so forth.  It's easy to do Distance Ed badly.  But just because some
folks don't do it well, doesn't mean it's a bad idea.
 
Enough for now,
 
Barry Maid
bmmaid@ualr.edu
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I have really enjoyed this discussion of distance ed.  I was on a committee
here that wrote a report that was skeptical of distance ed, but this thread
and a few other experiences have made me rethink some of it.  I agree with
those on this list who question the value of distance ed with some form of
video.  Even at its most interactive, it seems to me that video reinforces the
worst teaching styles we know, the talking heads.  On the other hand, I would
guess there is a lot of cultural pressure to do the talking head thing.  There
is pressure in terms of money to be saved and also the cultural pressure that
goes along with the parallels between video distance ed and all the news shows
in our culture.  Now we all can be like Dan Rather, or whoever, pontificating
about things we don't understand with the help of notes we have just read
through 5 minutes before the broadcast.
 
On the other hand, I have a colleague in journalism who has taught a web class
in which he doesn't try to use video, but uses the web and email to distribute
information, but never sees the actual students.  As he put it, this kind of
class is a lot more work since you are always responding to something or other
from the students and organizing their web interactions.  But I suspect the
students get a lot out of this kind of thick, written experience.
 
The one thing I worry about is the fact that there never is any personal
communication, face to face as it were.  Although I don't have much patience
with the use of Plato to defend oral discussion, I do wonder what we are
losing in a class in which nobody ever meets anybody else in person.
Teachers, the best of them, are inspiring, and how can we inspire over a
computer.  I guess it can be done, but at what price?
 
Ed Lotto
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Brad, Thanks for your  thoughtful comments.  Distance education
certainly isn't appropriate for every course, campus, student, teacher, etc.
But, when carefully thought out and designed with student learning in
mind, a writing course taught online (distance) can be extremely
effective.  We have been experimenting for the past year with different
"delivery"systems for our English 101 course.  The result is an online
course taught via netscape, with interactive chat, class newsgroups,
document exchange, etc, that is an extremely sound course.  The savings?
Bricks & mortar.  Fewer classrooms since students can take the course
from anywhere on campus that they can get to the INternet.  If you'd like to
see what we're doing, check out our virtual classrooms at http://
english.usu.edu
 
Christine Hult
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Barry Maid Wrote:
>It's easy to sit back and let people who are not involved in teaching
>writing make decisions about equipment, video vs. networked computers,
>and so forth.  It's easy to do Distance Ed badly.  But just because some
>folks don't do it well, doesn't mean it's a bad idea.
 
It's also easy to sit back and let people who are not involved in
*education* write the software, design the applications, determine the
availability and compatibility of the hardware, and package it all for us.
It's easy to let them chuckle indulgently as the computer neophytes in our
fields either struggle and stumble through their first experiences with
electronic spaces, or resist and stonewall while the other
university/college departments zoom off into Power Point presentations, web
discussions, and virtual classrooms.
 
Even easier, is the tendency to isolate ourselves, and further alienate the
technical experts who are making these electronic spaces possible.
Fortunately, because most of the software I use in the e-classroom is
upgraded, expanded, and augmented on a ragular basis, I am forced to see
that "virtual space" is Made, not Found. We should all be actively involved
in the creation of these virtual spaces and applications.  The tendency to
leave this part of the equation completely to the "department techno-geeks"
both saddles these specialists with the burden of designing (and then
answering for) the direction of the electronic future, and robs us all of a
voice in the *creation* of the electronic writing environment(s).
 
Ed Lotto wrote:
>The one thing I worry about is the fact that there never is any personal
>communication, face to face as it were.  Although I don't have much
patience
>with the use of Plato to defend oral discussion, I do wonder what we are
>losing in a class in which nobody ever meets anybody else in person.
>Teachers, the best of them, are inspiring, and how can we inspire over a
>computer.  I guess it can be done, but at what price?
 
A further question is: are they worth the price?
 
I would answer.....what? We weren't already paying for the old stuff?
 
If I may refer to a thread that spun its course several months ago on this
list, I for one will not miss the bullying and obstreperous behavior of
students who have a cultural bias against small, female authority figures.
For all the distance students know, I could be Andre the Giant in virtual
"disguise."   Another thing I won't miss is the silence of native american,
hispanic, and black students in my classroom who admit later that they feel
"outnumbered" by the anglo faces (and oral communication styles) in the
room.  I won't miss the kind of behavior that is rude and distracting in a
f2f classroom situation. In fact, we have this and other lists, on top of
countless publications and conferences, all devoted, year after year, to
discussing *PROBLEMS* we have with teaching writing, primarily in the f2f
environment. Is the price too high?  Well....we've got some expendable
bartering chips.  I'm not permanently attached to "the good old days."
 
Of *course* we pay (and pay and pay and pay) for every new toy.  New toys
break. They don't do things the way the old toys did.  They don't do the
stuff we saw them do on the tee vee commercial.  They require care.  Our
mums and dads make us share them.  The batteries are not included. Our
siblings try to take them away.   Nobody reads the instructions when
assembling them.
 
But that's no reason to play with them once, then toss them aside forever
when one little doohickey breaks.
________________________________________________
CJ Jeney
Arizona State University
"I only know two pieces -- one is Clair de Lune
and the other one isn't."  --Victor Borge--
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First, I agree with every pro and con scenario I've read about distance
ed.  I've taught distance ed using compressed video and fax machines --
the video *does* attempt to make the teacher a talking head, our job is
to resist the technology as we work with it.
 
One "solution" I found was to not train the camera on me -- instead sit
with the students and train it on them. Another strategy I used was to
make the students work the control panel -- they liked doing it and it
got them involved more with the students at the distance site.  Finally,
once they got involved with the technology, I walked out of the room to
get them to talk with each other.  I recognize that walking out of the
room is rather dramatic but the video was simply to seductive to them,
too much like simulating a sit com or talk show or whatever, and when the
object of desire/instruction was removed, the students began to focus on
their learning and writing instead of me.
 
None of what I have just written really solves the many problems with
compressed video which have been clearly enumerated by the list.  The
better way to teach writing in a virtual environment is by listserv,
email, or whatever -- something that has writing as the focus instead of
a tv monitor.  However, for those of us who have compressed video as our
sole choice of distance ed, because not all students have access to
computers -- especially those at the distance sites who may reside in
quite rural areas that are also "economically challenged" and the
students may not even have access to a typewriter -- I believe it is
incumbent upon us to engage with the technology and work to manipulate it
to our advantage.  If we don't do this, the price *will* be too high
because one price tag will be to lock out folks who want to go to
university who may not be able to otherwise.  Sorry about the mixed
metaphor but you get my drift...  The best distance ed via compressed
video has to offer is to democratize learning.  We already know the worst.
_____________________________________________________________________________
 
Susan L. Taylor                         University of Nevada Las Vegas
Assistant Professor of English          4505 Maryland Parkway
Phone: (702) 895-3612                   PO Box 455011
Fax: (702) 895-4801                     Las Vegas, NV 89154-5011
 
     "When I dare to be powerful - to use my strength in the service of
      my vision, then it becomes less and less important, whether I am
      afraid." -----  Audre Lorde
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I have a little bit of a different take on the distance learning issue, and
the orality/literacy issues of the Phaedrus that have been invoked.  I have a
tutor working in our writing center who is deaf and visually impaired.  She
is very bright, highly energetic, and a very good tutor, but she can't hear,
and she reads with a magnifying glass.  For this reason, all of the tutoring
she does is on-line.  With the screen fonts set large, she can read just
about as well as anyone else, and hearing is not an issue.  In this
environment all speakers are reduced to the same communication channels, and
her disabilities don't signify.
 
Next quarter she is going to T.A. an on-line composition class.  I don't know
how well the English Department is going to do in setting this up, but that
is the plan.  It seems to me that in this case distance learning technology
increases opportunities for both students and teachers, and the arguments of
the Phaedrus are pretty much irrelevant.  Orality in the literal sense is not
an option here.  Virtual orality is.
 
John Edlund
Director, University Writing Center, CSULA
jedlund@calstatela.edu
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I think this question needs to be broken down into two parts.
 
How did I learn to be so uptight about writing
 
I was awed by the penmanship of girls and my father.  I could not get
the large swirls and graceful tails that he had in his handwriting. I
could never sit and write my name as the girls used to, hour after hour
in class.  I would see them scribbling on the covers of books, scratch
paper, any where someone was doodling,   Any chance they had.   My
brother's girl friends would write:
 
                        Larry
                         loves
                        Paula
or
                        Shela + Bob
 
all over my world!
 
I couldn't write like this.  There was "Balloon" or "Cloud" writing
too.  This was cool writing that I could not imitate well either.  I
played on the typewriter in my Dad's office.  This was better.  The type
was perfect.  The machine has a special ribbon and the letters looked
like typeset.
 
There was one paper I actually got this tall sexy secretary of my Dad's
to type for me.  I think she was trying to warm-up to me, to get or
stay, on my Dad's good side (There was something more going on here that
I did not want to know about).  I dictated and she typed, just like my
Dad when he was working.  Don't remember the subject of the paper. Just
the breast and legs.
 
How did I become comfortable writing?
 
Not till my graduate schools years when I had done enough writing and
felt comfortable with my writing. I also felt I had something to say.  I
had one English teacher with whom I kept a journal.  All of the writing
in this class was journal and response.  He was very kind and no
comments were made about my mechanics.  I do think he emphasized too
mush counseling though.  Writing is a little like therapy but not
therapy.  Therapy has a different goal.  Pouring out one's heart, like
the many prison books, Soul on Ice, Malcom X, Paul's Epistles, have a
"resolved" sense to them.  Something is refined and clarified.
 
 
Noel Nichols
Student
SUNY Binghamton
http://busearch.lib.binghamton.edu/eng589/
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Many thanks to the peole who've responded to my concern about distance
learning, esp about the institutional concerns of enrollment connected w/
it.  I think we'll give it a try but also attempt some sort of assessment
to investigate the extent to which the 'talking head' phenomenon occurs.
 
Also, I want to point out an observation that Beth Tebeaux made a year or
so ago in her study on a DL tech writing course.  Despite the drawbacks and
lack of close communication associated w/ DL, she found some indications
that the lack of close contact btwn teacher and student had a notable
benefit: Students in DL sections seemed less likely to do "teacher
pleasing"--less likely to figure out just what this one teacher wants.
Because the teacher wasn't around to "figure out," the DL students worked
more on the task at hand and trying to determine basic rhetorical
strategies that best suited it rather than the teacher.
 
I'm not saying her study conclusively proved such is always the case, but
it may be that--for some students--there are certain benefits arising from
minimizing the teacher's role (in a way, DL is about as far away as we can
get from the teacher-centered classroom that the field has generally
criticized so heavily).
 
Larry Beason,Director
English Composition Program
Dept. of English
Eastern Washington University
Cheney WA 99004
LBeason@ewu.edu
 
WAC Page: http://ewu66649.ewu.edu/WAC.html
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I do have concerns about attempts to turn distance learning into cash cows. It
is my understanding that correspondence education (old style, by snail mail)
had this "virtue." That is, many students would enroll, pay the tuition, buy
the books, etc., but a fairly small number actually completed the course (or
even started it, really), thus removing any tax from the institutions
resources. Are we seeing the same pattern in web or TV courses? If so, it
would be pretty tempting to do some fancy advertising of DL courses,
collecting money from lots of students, knowing full well that only a few
would really complete the work. It might even be tempting to select
entry-level courses (like freshman comp), courses that tentative college
students might pay for as a start on college but never come back. Surely,
surely no one would do a thing like that.
 
-- David E. Schwalm, Vice Provost and Dean of East College
___ASU East--A New University for a New Century
___6001 South Power Road
___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
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Ed,
   I agree with you for no other reason than changing contexts which make
some topics useless in remote environments. For example, much of our
writing this past year generated from the centennial of our prodigal son,
F. Scott Fitzgerald (who is buried in a cemetery at the end of the
street). A lot of the prompts written here this last year reflect interest
in and the reading of Fitzgerald and would be of limited interest to
anyone else's fyc or basic writing program.  Otherwise, writing prompts
that are as bland, uninspiring, and uninteresting as the next guy's is
almost an art form. ;-)
  ____________________________________________________________________
  Chet Pryor - Professor & Testing Coordinator - Department of English
  Montgomery College - Germantown Campus - Montgomery County, Maryland
--------------------------------------------------------------------------
> On Sun, 22 Jun 1997, Edward White wrote:
>
> When I was writing Teaching and Assessing Writing, the publisher wanted
> me to append a list of writing assignments, which would surely have
> increased book sales.  One of NCTE's best sellers is called something
> like A Thousand Writing Topics for All Occasions.  But I refused.  Since
> the whole book argues that a writing test is the last step in a long and
> careful process, beginning with faculty discussion of curriculum and
> curriculum goals, a list of topics divorced from context would have
> denied the whole purpose of the book.  I still think I was right.  I
> wish more people agreed with that view.
--------------------------------------------------------------------------
> > Chet Pryor reiterated:
> >
> > Sharon, I can put a few in an envelope this evening while I'm in my
> > office.  Do you have a preferred snail-mail address?
--------------------------------------------------------------------------
> > > On Wed, 18 Jun 1997, Sharon Kimmel wrote:
> > >
> > > I am collecting writing assessment prompts and would appreciate if
> > > some of you would send to me a prompt that you have successfully
> > > used in the past   Lehigh University intends to implement a
> > > composition/writing assessment with holistic evaluation for the
> > > incoming undergraduate students to the College of Business and
> > > Economics - - - this fall.  The purpose of the assessment is to
> > > identify students needing a 1 credit writing competency course
> > > offered as part of our Communications Competency Program.  The
> > > students are incoming freshman, specific to the College of Business
> > > and Economics. I am collecting writing assessment prompts to present
> > > to the Communications Competency Committee.  The committee will
> > > select one for application this fall.  Fall is very close and I
> > > would appreciate your sending to me a prompt that you have
> > > successfully used in the past.  Reference sources would also be
> > > extrememly helpful.  I have already been informed of White's
> > > Teaching & Assessing Writing and Hasell's Gaining Ground in College
> > > Writing.  Thanks for your help.
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Regarding Distance Education:
 
Just a note--it might be interesting to examine research coming from the
NUCEA (National University Continuing Education Association).  Distance
education is not new, and there has been some extended study of its
activities during this century, dating all the way to the development of
radio courses.  It might be useful to examine the issue in a historical
perspective.  I say this without having a particular brief for or against
distance education.  I'd be curious what would result from examining the
available literature.
 
Vince Casaregola
Saint Louis University
casarevg@slu.edu
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Thanks to Chet Pryor and Doug Hesse for their responses to my question.
Here's a description of the job we have, a hard copy of which was published
in the June 6 edition of The Chronicle of Higher Education:
 
ENGLISH--Director of University Writing Center, responsible for design and
implementation of newly-funded program; 9-month position with renewal
dependent on grant monies; includes teaching one course per semester.  PhD
in Rhetoric and Composition preferred; MA or ABD with significant writing
center experience will be considered.  Graduate level course work in
rhetoric and composition, experience in staff training and supervision, and
sensitivity to ESL students required.  Send CV, three current letters of
recommendation, sample syllabi for writing courses and a two-page statement
on the role of a writing center in a university community to Shawn Watson,
Area Coordinator of English, University of Texas of the Permian Basin,
Odessa, Texas, 79762-0001; e-mail watson_s@utpb.edu; phone (915) 552-2295.
 Deadline:  June 27.  UTPB is an Affirmative Action/Equal Opportunity
employer.
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I'm very wary of DL.  And given that I'm rarely wary about much of anything,
it surprises me.  As long as we're discussing the best possible models--inter-
active with plenty of mechanisms for thoughtful feedback and collaboration--
I'm reasonably sanguine.  But why should that model be preferred over the
more popular and considerably cheaper Talking Head model?  We've already
accepted the latter model as "equivalent".  And given the way many college
courses are taught it would be difficult to gainsay that equivalency.  What,
after all, is the difference between a talking head on a monitor and a
talking head on a platform?  Which is why, I suspect, that little of the resear
ch on DL can find much in the way of significant loss of learning.  Not much
to be lost there.
My deeper concern is that we're going to find ourselves under ever greater
pressure to adopt the DL model for an ever greater share of our courses. There
was an article recently in the local paper about higher education being one
of the gravest economic challenges in the new century.  An enormous influx
of new students coupled with escalating costs make us "a problem."  When
you consider that we are now living in one of the golden economic eras of
this or any other time in our history and we ain't doing that hot (Arizona
has looked at flat to 3%+budgets for the past several years while we've piled
up the largest budget surpluses in history) the thought of a recession is
more than a little scary.     For state institutions the problem is exacer-
bated by the devolution of most social welfare obligations onto state budgets.
In the past, the feds cushioned the blow when times were tough.  Now when
times are tough we'll be competing with low income families for the dwindling
state dollars.  We've spent the past decade getting"rightsized" reengineered
and total qualitied.  State oversight has gotten ever more invasive and
our educational programs ever more closely questioned. And throughout all
this, programs like DL have served a small but symbolically important role
in representing our compliance with our self-proclaimed "stakeholders'"
wishes.  Given that we've legitimated them conceptually, why would we think
that desperate regents and legislators wouldn't demand wider replication of
the cheapest DL models during hard times?  I guess, after all that, my
question is, how do we say no to DL as a substitution for traditional
classroom education?  Are there any handholds on this slippery slope?
 
--  John Ramage
____Department of English
___ Arizona State University
____Tempe, AZ 85287        Phone: (602) 965-2731 fax 5-3451
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A request:  I've been doing some research on the early 1960s efforts at
incorporating "programmed instruction" or "programmed learning" into the
reading/writing curriculum.  Some of you might have used or seen an
example
of this approach in Joseph Blumenthal's _English 2600_ and _English
3200_
series of books.
 
My question--does anyone out there have any first-hand knowledge of
using
such materials, particularly in writing-center settings?  And to jump
ahead a decade or so, does anyone have knowledge of the CUNY-York
approach called "COMP-LAB Writing Modules" or something similar?
 
Thanks in advance.
 
        Neal Lerner
                Writing Programs Coordinator
                Mass. College of Pharmacy
        nlerner@mcp.edu
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I have read with great interest the comments re: DL and its possibilities.
And, yes, it IS possible to put together a class that makes intelligent use
of technology.  I've been teaching on networked computers (Daedalus) for a
few years now and have very positive things to say about the
experience--although one of the things I like about it is having the choice
as to when to use the computers and when to go back into the classroom.  At
any rate, the problem I am facing is that my suggestions about moving our DL
capabilities BEYOND bad video and jammed fax machines (which pretty much
sums up my experience as a talking head) has been met with passive
resistance.  The rhetoric is that our school is on the cutting edge of
technology, but the reality so far is not unlike my driver's ed class on PBS
in the '60s.  (Yes, I really had a driver's ed class on public TV; the film
of the dancing engine parts haunts me still--although I can't remember what
any of them were.)  I'm not sure if the reluctance to enhance our DL
capabilities is a failure of imagination or sticker shock over the total
cost (why spend more when we can already say we're doing it?) or a lack of
money in the high schools we're connected to--or more likely a combination
of factors.  As you can see, I'm worried.
 
Donna D-O
 
>
Donna Dunbar-Odom
Dept. of Literature and Languages
Texas A&M - Commerce
Commerce, TX 75429
903/886-5264
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Like much of cyberspace hype distance education is 80% hype and/or silly
prognostication, 10% irrational fear of change, 5% new toy, and 5% value.
College professors will not be doing distance education hookups to
highschools to teach social studies.  Virtual classrooms will not be the
norm, though some will exist.  There will be good uses for distance
education - like there are good uses for cable tv courses and
correspondence courses and so on.  There may be even whole colleges or
universities or law schools or whatever which exist only in a nest of
contracts and communications and websites.  But those will be rare.
 
Most ducklings follow the mother duck in a nice straight line or cluster
around her when they are feeding.  But there is often that one straggler,
explorer, adventurer, fool (choose your word or insert your own) who does
not value the social group so much.  People are social.  Some will withdraw
into cybersociety (or maybe move out of a private shell into cybersociety),
some will love remote education.  But most will still want to meet other
people and have personal contact for some time to come.
 
The bigger danger is, it seems to me, not that cyberspace will displace us
because it is cheaper or cool or whatever, but that the idea of a degree as
just a series of hoops to jump through - no education need be involved -
that is the danger.  The student as customer or client, the degree as the
ticket rather than symbol of acheivement - these are where we will fail, if
we do.
 
And we have already failed with too many people - too many students view
the JD as merely a ticket and classes as merely hurdles.
 
Distance learning?  Let's play with it.  Let's do it.  Let's see what works
and what doesn't.
 
How can we prove or disprove that a thing works without trying it - and
trying it in a variety of ways?  Or are we afraid of experimentation and
competition?  Or perhaps some are too enamored of the new and think it
"the" answer before it is proven or developed through experiment.  These
two blunders are common enough in bureaucracies - but they are not protents
of doom.
 
Cheers,
Steve Jamar
Pres. Legal Writing Institute
 
 
Prof. Steven D. Jamar
Dir. LRW Program
Howard University School of Law
2900 Van Ness Street NW
Washington, D.C.  20008
sjamar@law.howard.edu    vox:  202-806-8017    fax  202-806-8428
 
The more you know, the more you know you don't know.
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Let's look at distance learning from the other side--the student's side.
Someone confined to a room with emphysema, or confined by a job to
Humptulips, WA, may be ecstatic to be "wired to" a teacher.  I say let's
make distance learning the best learning experience we can out of what the
technology gives us and set to one side debate--however interesting--over
whether a Standard Royal typewriter is a better writing implement than PC,
or a lead pencil.
 
Rich Haswell
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        I've been working on developing an undergraduate writing major, and one
of the issues that has come up has been the need to evaluate curricula.
Having no experience in curriculum assessment, I was wondering if anyone
might have some ideas as to how one might actually evaluate the
effectiveness of a major in writing or comp/rhet.  How have your
departments measured the success of its students, what constitutes
success, and how have changes in the curriculum been implemented as a
result of the assessment process?
        I know these are very broad questions, but any ideas or experience you
might have on this topic would be useful.  I would especially appreciate
information on any real-life assessment procedures used in departments in
which you have worked.
        Thanks,
                                Diane Clark
 
Diane C. Clark
Graduate Teaching Associate
English Department
Arizona State University
 
diane.chardon@asu.edu
(602) 965-3853
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Rich Haswell's note reminds us quite rightly to keep the students in mind. At
the same time, we want to be sure not to over-generalize about the numbers of
students who are geographically isolated or housebound by illness. One of the
characteristic arguments for heavy investment in DL is the anecdote about the
student stuck in the nether regions of Arizona. In fact, Northern Arizona
University is charged with taking higher educatiobn through NAUNet to rural
Arizona. But over 90% of NAU's DL credit hours are generated in the
metropolitan Phoenix area where there are three public university campuses and
12 or more community college sites, along with Grand Canyon
University--literally a college campus within 5 miles of any place in town.
The biggest customers for DL are not shutins or rural folks. We tend to be
shifting students from one medium of education to another.
 
-- David E. Schwalm, Vice Provost and Dean of East College
___ASU East--A New University for a New Century
___6001 South Power Road
___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
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Carol had a meeting w/ Frank, Ron Moran, Frances Holliday, Sandra Burkett,
and many others the Tues before we got back. Susan went w/ Carol to take
notes. Frank was pretty clear that Carol cannot go back into the classroom.
She is in the process of telling these guys what she wants to do/can do in
the future. I spent some time w/ her on the phone Th night and tried to
sympathize w/ her feelings of fear and sadness, but also to encourage her
to see this as an opportunity to do other things that won't require hours
of tedious reading of Huck Finn, etc.
 
You'll be interested to know that I asked Bart to mention my staying on in
his next memo to dept., that I felt the need of his public support. He was
felt somewhat chastened by his oversight and readily agreed.
 
Ann Young got out of the hospital end of last week. But they spent Sunday
night in the emergency room--she was doing, Art said, "crazy stuff"--I did
not ask for elaboration. She is at home, but not in good enough shape for
Art to feel free to leave the house to have lunch.
 
Your friendly neighborhood gossip -- Beth
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I just sent  to this list a note that dealt with departmental stuff  to a
local colleague . PLEASE DELETE AND NOT READ. I apologize profusely and
take back all the nasty things I've said about folks sending things out to
lists that shouldn't have gone to lists.
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I didn't think I'd enter this conversation, but here I go.
 
The tiger must be ridden, and it must be tamed, especially for states like
Wyoming, where the residents 400 miles from the university are getting restless
about the university's apparent reluctance to deliver courses to them.  Since
we are the ONLY 4 year institution in the entire state, we must address this
problem or we will face a tidal wave of other universities offering these
courses (the state currently has a trickle of these programs).
 
I have seen very impressive examples of highly successful courses taught
through our current method of delivery, which is called compressed video
(interactive video, but the signal is compressed through telephone lines, so
there is a slight lag in the video--it lags behind the audio about half a
second).  Yes, it does require different teaching techniques, so a successful
distance ed program requires a large investment in faculty development.  A
fellow faculty member and I have been studying the effects of interactive
technologies (like compressed video and synchronous writing programs) on
teaching, and we have discovered that these technologies can have some very
positive effects on teaching.  To use these technologies successfuly requires
commitment to the technology--to learning how to use it, to studying the effect
on students, to working cooperatively with all kinds of people, and to being
willing to give up certain kinds of control that we use in a face-to-face
classroom.
 
I learned a good lesson when I was assigned seven years ago to create a
networked classroom devoted to writing classes.  We must learn to work with
the technology
people; we must learn to listen to them and to administrators; we must always
think in terms of what students need.  We can let others ask questions and
determine policies, but they might ask questions and develop policies that
don't work very well for our discipline.  Alternatively, we can jump in and do
the hard, messy, sometimes discouraging work it takes to be the leaders in
distance ed for our discipline.
 
Jane Nelson
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Carmen B. Schmersahl
Department of Rhetoric and Writing
Mount Saint Mary's College
Emmitsburg, Maryland 21727
301-447-5367
schmersa@msmary.edu
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One of the things my spouse has learned from directing Glendale CC'S
Innovation Center is that integrating technology into instruction has the same
general effect as integrating writing into instruction: it requires people to
think about their teaching. Whatever it takes!
 
-- David E. Schwalm, Vice Provost and Dean of East College
___ASU East--A New University for a New Century
___6001 South Power Road
___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
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I agree completely that we need to be involved in the making of virtual
classrooms, but how do we develop the kind of expertise needed to be active
participants rather than passive recipients of this new kind of instruction?
I'm in my third year in a tenure track position and get one course release
to run our writing center and supervise our two computer classrooms.  I had
no background in these areas when I started, though I do have a PhD in
Rhet/Comp, so I have had to learn on the job.  Tech support here is very
limited (in spite of a lot of lip service to the contrary about how students
have access to the latest technology--yeah, but all the machines are
broken).  I'm very keen on developing an interactive on-line writing center
and on moving our computer classrooms forward, but how do I educate myeslf
on the technical matters?  This has been a burning question for me for the
last year or so.  I should also add that I am not "technologically
inclined," not the sort of person who will sacrifice sleep because I want to
play with my new software program.  But I am very interested in the
pedagogical issues involved in on-line teaching and learning.  Are there
others like me out there who have successfully educated themselves on these
matters?  Carrie Leverenz
 
>It's also easy to sit back and let people who are not involved in
>*education* write the software, design the applications, determine the
>availability and compatibility of the hardware, and package it all for us.
>It's easy to let them chuckle indulgently as the computer neophytes in our
>fields either struggle and stumble through their first experiences with
>electronic spaces, or resist and stonewall while the other
>university/college departments zoom off into Power Point presentations, web
>discussions, and virtual classrooms.
>
>Even easier, is the tendency to isolate ourselves, and further alienate the
>technical experts who are making these electronic spaces possible.
>Fortunately, because most of the software I use in the e-classroom is
>upgraded, expanded, and augmented on a ragular basis, I am forced to see
>that "virtual space" is Made, not Found. We should all be actively involved
>in the creation of these virtual spaces and applications.  The tendency to
>leave this part of the equation completely to the "department techno-geeks"
>both saddles these specialists with the burden of designing (and then
>answering for) the direction of the electronic future, and robs us all of a
>voice in the *creation* of the electronic writing environment(s).
>
>A further question is: are they worth the price?
>
>I would answer.....what? We weren't already paying for the old stuff?
>
>If I may refer to a thread that spun its course several months ago on this
>list, I for one will not miss the bullying and obstreperous behavior of
>students who have a cultural bias against small, female authority figures.
>For all the distance students know, I could be Andre the Giant in virtual
>"disguise."   Another thing I won't miss is the silence of native american,
>hispanic, and black students in my classroom who admit later that they feel
>"outnumbered" by the anglo faces (and oral communication styles) in the
>room.  I won't miss the kind of behavior that is rude and distracting in a
>f2f classroom situation. In fact, we have this and other lists, on top of
>countless publications and conferences, all devoted, year after year, to
>discussing *PROBLEMS* we have with teaching writing, primarily in the f2f
>environment. Is the price too high?  Well....we've got some expendable
>bartering chips.  I'm not permanently attached to "the good old days."
>
>Of *course* we pay (and pay and pay and pay) for every new toy.  New toys
>break. They don't do things the way the old toys did.  They don't do the
>stuff we saw them do on the tee vee commercial.  They require care.  Our
>mums and dads make us share them.  The batteries are not included. Our
>siblings try to take them away.   Nobody reads the instructions when
>assembling them.
>
>But that's no reason to play with them once, then toss them aside forever
>when one little doohickey breaks.
>________________________________________________
>CJ Jeney
>Arizona State University
>"I only know two pieces -- one is Clair de Lune
>and the other one isn't."  --Victor Borge--
>
>
Carrie Shively Leverenz
Director, Reading/Writing Center
Florida State University
Tallahassee, FL 32306-1036
(904)644-5157
cleveren@garnet.acns.fsu.edu
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I am a great fan of the Comp-Lab approach created by Southwell, Epes, and
Kirkpatrick at the York Campus of CUNY.  It's for basic writers and more than
any other approach I have seen, it helps students recognize and understand
their own errors.  It comes in two levels (published by Prentice Hall).  One
is called Mastering Written English and the other Writing and Editing.  Using
ESL concepts, eschewing jargon, helping students see patterns, helping
students see their errors in the context of a whole paper, and getting
students to correct their own work, thus taking responsibility for their own
learning--these are some of the features I like.  One of our teachers using
the book last year said that her basic writers were "ecstatic" using this
book.  One was in tears--of happiness.  I know this sounds a little much.
 And I should say that I have spoken with Epes, Southwell and Kirkpatriock,
so I know them a bit.  But based on my experience with Level I and on what I
have heard from other teachers, this is what I think.  At UDC we plan to use
Level 2 for our basic wriuting course in the fall.
 
Charles Lund
Writing Program Director
The University of the Distruct of Columbia
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A program worth a very serious look is
 
INTERACTIVE ENGLISH by Academic Systems
 
This program was developed with a number of top flight teachers, many of
them experts in basic writers.  Karen Greenburg, of CUNY has been very
active in the development.  I think this may become a model for such
programs. I was amazed at how much they have done.  You need to see it to
believe how well this program translates the best of composition pedagogy
into the multi-media, interactive environment.
 
A quote from the brochure.
 
"a computer-mediated writing course designed to prepare students for
college-level composition. It provides instructors and students with a
combination of multimedia instructional resources, online writing tools,
and printed text materials--enabling faculty to create a more
individualized learning environment and give students more control over
their writing and learning process."
 
Phone#  800.906.8828
email info@academic.com
http://www.academic.com
 
 
 
 
 
On Wed, 25 Jun 1997, Charles Lund wrote:
 
> I am a great fan of the Comp-Lab approach created by Southwell, Epes, and
> Kirkpatrick at the York Campus of CUNY.  It's for basic writers and more than
> any other approach I have seen, it helps students recognize and understand
> their own errors.  It comes in two levels (published by Prentice Hall).  One
> is called Mastering Written English and the other Writing and Editing.  Using
> ESL concepts, eschewing jargon, helping students see patterns, helping
> students see their errors in the context of a whole paper, and getting
> students to correct their own work, thus taking responsibility for their own
> learning--these are some of the features I like.  One of our teachers using
> the book last year said that her basic writers were "ecstatic" using this
> book.  One was in tears--of happiness.  I know this sounds a little much.
>  And I should say that I have spoken with Epes, Southwell and Kirkpatriock,
> so I know them a bit.  But based on my experience with Level I and on what I
> have heard from other teachers, this is what I think.  At UDC we plan to use
> Level 2 for our basic wriuting course in the fall.
>
> Charles Lund
> Writing Program Director
> The University of the Distruct of Columbia
>
 
 
+++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++
Irene Ward                              iward@ksu.edu
Director of Expository Writing          http://www-personal.ksu.edu/~iward/
Kansas State University                 (913) 532.2171
English Dept., 122 Denison Hall
Manhattan  KS  66506
+++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++
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I have seen a demonstration of the program Irene discussed.  It is
extraordinary. The best I've every seen.  And expensive...
____________________________________________________________________________
 
Susan L. Taylor                         University of Nevada Las Vegas
Assistant Professor of English          4505 Maryland Parkway
Phone: (702) 895-3612                   PO Box 455011
Fax: (702) 895-4801                     Las Vegas, NV 89154-5011
 
     "When I dare to be powerful - to use my strength in the service of
      my vision, then it becomes less and less important, whether I am
      afraid." -----  Audre Lorde
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To humanities types it sounds expensive. To Provost types it sounds
cheap. :)
 
 
On Wed, 25 Jun 1997, SUSAN TAYLOR wrote:
 
> I have seen a demonstration of the program Irene discussed.  It is
> extraordinary. The best I've every seen.  And expensive...
> ____________________________________________________________________________
>
> Susan L. Taylor                         University of Nevada Las Vegas
> Assistant Professor of English          4505 Maryland Parkway
> Phone: (702) 895-3612                   PO Box 455011
> Fax: (702) 895-4801                     Las Vegas, NV 89154-5011
>
>      "When I dare to be powerful - to use my strength in the service of
>       my vision, then it becomes less and less important, whether I am
>       afraid." -----  Audre Lorde
>
 
 
+++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++
Irene Ward                              iward@ksu.edu
Director of Expository Writing          http://www-personal.ksu.edu/~iward/
Kansas State University                 (913) 532.2171
English Dept., 122 Denison Hall
Manhattan  KS  66506
+++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++
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Carrie raises a really good point. The real issue is how to get pedagogical
experts and technological experts engaged in synergistic partnerships in which
the whole is greater than the sum of its parts. An unimaginative teacher
working with an unimaginative techy produces unimaginative instructional
technology. My spouse had a very good experience working with a technical
person in developing the Electronic Forum, a conferencing program widely used
in the Maricopa Community Colleges and at ASU. It was a great working
realitionship with both contributing in important ways. She would tell him
what she wanted to do. He'd figure out how to do that, but he also tell her
that the technology could also do this or that cool thing which she, in turn,
would evaluate for its pedagogical potentials, often discovering new and
interesting riffs. But she was also able to reject certain things (for
example, an automatic 4 letter word zapper) as being incompatible with the
educational philosophy of the software. This partnership produced a genuninely
student-centered conferencing program. It is actually fairly low tech, mainly
because most STUDENTS did not have high end computers. EF will work with a
Commodore 64. In the process, Karen has learned an enormous amount about
technology and is currently head of a unit at her campus designed to bring
faculty ideas and technological expertise togther in productive ways and to
challenge the unimaginative teacher and techy to get beyond digitizing bad
practice. This is hard, and it is expensive.
 
-- David E. Schwalm, Vice Provost and Dean of East College
___ASU East--A New University for a New Century
___6001 South Power Road
___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
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On Tue, 24 Jun 1997, JANE NELSON wrote:
>
> I have seen very impressive examples of highly successful courses taught
> through our current method of delivery, which is called compressed video
> (interactive video, but the signal is compressed through telephone lines, so
> there is a slight lag in the video--it lags behind the audio about half a
> second).
 
I have worked with a similar system in South Dakota called RDTN and found
it passably good for some things, but what we need to realize is how soon
most homes will have better capabilities than this.  (Granted, Wyoming and
the Dakotas may not be the first.)
 
Sound like Pie in the Sky?  An article in today's paper announced that my
local (NJ) cable company is now offering Internet service.  For $39 a
month we can have a connection which is 50 times faster than a 28.8 modem.
That means close to real time video.  The students won't even need their
own high end computers.  That $300 Web TV dealie plus $100 for a wireless
keyboard, another hundred for a digital video camera (assuming you want
the teacher or classmates to see your person, not just your persona) and
the average American home has something better than last years satellite
dowlink sites.  And this is available NOW to some, tomorrow to most, and
to all before the millenium.
 
Soon, courses in pedagogy will need to include segments on pancake makeup,
the advisability of blue shirts, and the trick of putting Vaseline on your
teeth.
 
Tim McGee
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The Asst. to the Provost was the person who contacted me to come to the
demonstration.  Her words were "I don't think our students will pay that
kind of money" when she was
told the price.  This translates to me as "See ya in the next life"
because the school will not pick up the expenses.  Even though they could
save on adjunct faculty $ because of the self-contained nature of the
program -- an appealing aspect to upper administration --
they will pass the buck to the students before making a commitment on
their part. But, one never knows when things will change...
 
_____________________________________________________________________________
 
Susan L. Taylor                         University of Nevada Las Vegas
Assistant Professor of English          4505 Maryland Parkway
Phone: (702) 895-3612                   PO Box 455011
Fax: (702) 895-4801                     Las Vegas, NV 89154-5011
 
     "When I dare to be powerful - to use my strength in the service of
      my vision, then it becomes less and less important, whether I am
      afraid." -----  Audre Lorde
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 25 Jun 1997 11:48:39 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Irene Patterson Ward <iward@KSU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Programmed Instruction?
In-Reply-To:  <Pine.OSF.3.91.970625085656.17849A-100000@pioneer.nevada.edu>
MIME-Version: 1.0
Content-Type: TEXT/PLAIN; charset=US-ASCII
 
Well,
 
Most large market rhetorics are $35. add to that a reader at $15-20 and
you are very close to the cost to the student for the CD-Rom and Workbook
needed for Interative English.  I thought you were talking about the
up-front costs to the university.
 
 
On Wed, 25 Jun 1997, SUSAN TAYLOR wrote:
 
> The Asst. to the Provost was the person who contacted me to come to the
> demonstration.  Her words were "I don't think our students will pay that
> kind of money" when she was
> told the price.  This translates to me as "See ya in the next life"
> because the school will not pick up the expenses.  Even though they could
> save on adjunct faculty $ because of the self-contained nature of the
> program -- an appealing aspect to upper administration --
> they will pass the buck to the students before making a commitment on
> their part. But, one never knows when things will change...
>
> _____________________________________________________________________________
>
> Susan L. Taylor                         University of Nevada Las Vegas
> Assistant Professor of English          4505 Maryland Parkway
> Phone: (702) 895-3612                   PO Box 455011
> Fax: (702) 895-4801                     Las Vegas, NV 89154-5011
>
>      "When I dare to be powerful - to use my strength in the service of
>       my vision, then it becomes less and less important, whether I am
>       afraid." -----  Audre Lorde
>
 
 
+++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++
Irene Ward                              iward@ksu.edu
Director of Expository Writing          http://www-personal.ksu.edu/~iward/
Kansas State University                 (913) 532.2171
English Dept., 122 Denison Hall
Manhattan  KS  66506
+++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++
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Date:         Wed, 25 Jun 1997 13:13:53 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Ronald Heckelman <ron@BASIL.STTHOM.EDU>
Subject:      decoding strange instruction
Mime-Version: 1.0
Content-Type: text/plain; charset="us-ascii"
 
Friends--
 
A colleague has received the following instruction from a journal:
 
"Do not use sequential (embedded) footnote option."
 
Can anyone help decode this?  Embedded could refer to current MLA practice,
I suppose.  Any help would be appreciated.
 
 
Thanks,
Ron Heckelman
Dir of Writing and WC
Univ of St. Thomas, Houston
ron@basil.stthom.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 25 Jun 1997 15:34:40 -0400
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Tim McGee <mcgee@TCNJ.EDU>
Subject:      Re: decoding strange instruction
In-Reply-To:  <v01520d04afd71e506c42@[205.241.125.234]>
MIME-Version: 1.0
Content-Type: TEXT/PLAIN; charset=US-ASCII
 
On Wed, 25 Jun 1997, Ronald Heckelman wrote:
>
> "Do not use sequential (embedded) footnote option."
>
> Can anyone help decode this?  Embedded could refer to current MLA practice,
> I suppose.  Any help would be appreciated.
>
I suspect that they are referring to the distinction between footnotes and
endnotes, as footnotes are "embedded" at the foot of each page, whereas
endnotes are on a page by themselves, and most journals prefer having
endnotes.
 
I also suspect they do want parenthetical citation (be it MLA or APA) and
want notes reserved for explanation, not citation. But both of these are
just suspicions.
 
Tim McGee
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 25 Jun 1997 15:44:28 -0400
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         TODD W TAYLOR <twtaylor@GIBBS.OIT.UNC.EDU>
Subject:      Re: decoding strange instruction
In-Reply-To:  <Pine.SOL.3.95q.970625153132.23918X-100000@beast>
MIME-Version: 1.0
Content-Type: TEXT/PLAIN; charset=US-ASCII
 
It could also mean: "Do not use your word processor's automatic
footnote/endnote feature."  Such automated features can cause much
difficulty for journals that must translate electronic copies of text into
in-house formats.
 
On Wed, 25 Jun 1997, Tim McGee wrote:
 
> Date: Wed, 25 Jun 1997 15:34:40 -0400
> From: Tim McGee <mcgee@TCNJ.EDU>
> To: WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU
> Subject: Re: decoding strange instruction
>
> On Wed, 25 Jun 1997, Ronald Heckelman wrote:
> >
> > "Do not use sequential (embedded) footnote option."
> >
> > Can anyone help decode this?  Embedded could refer to current MLA practice,
> > I suppose.  Any help would be appreciated.
> >
> I suspect that they are referring to the distinction between footnotes and
> endnotes, as footnotes are "embedded" at the foot of each page, whereas
> endnotes are on a page by themselves, and most journals prefer having
> endnotes.
>
> I also suspect they do want parenthetical citation (be it MLA or APA) and
> want notes reserved for explanation, not citation. But both of these are
> just suspicions.
>
> Tim McGee
>
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 25 Jun 1997 18:15:48 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Vincent Casaregola <casarevg@SLU.EDU>
Subject:      Start-up for a Computer-Assisted Instructional Facility for
              Writing
MIME-version: 1.0
Content-type: TEXT/PLAIN; charset=US-ASCII
Content-transfer-encoding: 7BIT
 
Dear Colleagues,
 
        I am sending out a general request for information.
 
        A sudden gift has provided our Dean with the funds for a
Computer-Assisted Instructional Facility for Writing.  The facility will
serve approximately 80 writing sections of 20 each during an academic year
(50 in Fall / 30 in Spring).  Scheduling would suggest that each section
should have access to the facility at least once every two weeks.
Therefore, this will be a facility that supplements but does not
substitute entirely for the regular classroom instruction.
 
        While we had hoped that we might be able to start such a facility
at some future time, we are surprised by the suddenness of this (we were not
expecting the funds for at least a year or two).  While far from being a
computer luddite, I have found it difficult to keep current with CAI
hardware, software, etc.  To be honest, equipment changes far faster than
our department has been able to keep up with (I am writing this on a 286
machine from 1991--my principal computer equipment).  Obviously, there's a
lot I need to catch up with.  I am interested in any help that you can
provide with the following questions.  Feel free to respond off list if
you think that is appropriate.
 
1) What would be the best room arrangement for such a facility (assuming
between 20-22 stations)?
 
2) Given prior technology commitments here, we are likely to go with an
IBM-based hardware system.  Are there particular hardware choices you
would recommend?  Software choices?
 
3) What kind of staff (both pedagogical and technical support) would be
needed?  What might this cost in annual terms?
 
4) What would be the initial costs of the hardward, software, licenses,
support equipment (e.g. for networking and file service), furnishings, etc.
(not including room renovation costs)?
 
5) What is the life-cycle of such a facility--i.e. how long can we expect
to run such a facility before needing to replace the equipment?
 
6) What would be the annual upkeep, maintenance, repair, and upgrading
costs of such a facility?
 
        I would very much appreciate whatever advice you wish to offer
(off list or on), since I am faced with a need to provide our
department's response asap.  Thank you.
 
 
Sincerely,
 
Vincent Casaregola
Writing Program Director
English Department
Saint Louis University
221 N. Grand Blvd.
St. Louis, MO 63103
(314) 977-7115
(314) 977-1514 (fax)
casarevg@slu.edu
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Date:         Thu, 26 Jun 1997 07:15:29 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Thomas Miller <tmiller@CCIT.ARIZONA.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Start-up for a Computer-Assisted Instructional Facility for
              Writing
In-Reply-To:  <Pine.PMDF.3.91.970625173811.549719807B-100000@SLU.EDU>
MIME-version: 1.0
Content-type: TEXT/PLAIN; charset=US-ASCII
Content-transfer-encoding: 7BIT
 
Professor Casaregola may be alone in receiving such unexpected riches,
but he is certainly not alone in being unsure of what should go into a
computerized classroom.  We are setting one up here, and I would also
appreciate receiving the sort of information that he requested.  If other
people on the list are not interested in the info, that's what the delete
button is for.
 
Thanks in advance to anyone taking the time to provide such information.
 
Thomas Miller
U of AZ
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 26 Jun 1997 10:14:43 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Doug Hesse <ddhesse@RS6000.CMP.ILSTU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Start-up for a Computer-Assisted Instructional Facility for
              Writing
Mime-Version: 1.0
Content-Type: text/plain; charset="us-ascii"
 
Vince,
 
You might take a look at Todd Taylor's primer article in WPA 20.1/2, which
addresses many questions like those you've posed below.  Here's my sense of
things after running 11 such classrooms since 1986.
 
>1) What would be the best room arrangement for such a facility (assuming
>between 20-22 stations)?
 
The best  arrangement in our experience is a seminar-like ring of table top
workstations (monitors that submerge to table top level); such an
arrangement easily allows eye-contact when people aren't working on the
computers.  Furniture is expensive.  Secondarily, then, I'd suggest a ring
of computers at the walls, facing out, with ideally large seminar tables in
the middle or, failing that, at least open space so that students can turn
from the computers for discussions, etc.
 
>2) Given prior technology commitments here, we are likely to go with an
>IBM-based hardware system.  Are there particular hardware choices you
>would recommend?  Software choices?
 
I think brand names are fairly immaterial at this point.  At this stage in
the game, though, I'd ask for at least 200 mghz processors, 32 meg ram, and
2 gig hard drives.  I know that's fairly high end (by no means close to the
top, though), but we know from experience that buying much less means
obsolence that much faster.  I'm assuming, of course, that the machines
will be networked.  Pursue networking if at all possible, because that's
where the meaningful action is and is going to be with computers and
writing; if you're not networking, you can get by with much less in terms
of machines (150 mghz, 16 meg ram), but I almost guarantee that a year from
now you'll desire networking capabilities.  Your local computer folks will
tell you whether the networking will by through ethernet or token ring;
that will determine an additional hardware expense.  We use Microsoft
Office (includes Word, PowerPoint, others).  If you're teaching tech
writing, you'll need a program like PageMaker.  You should be able to
download a network browser for free, for educational purposes.  And you
need a good, capable server, with gobs of memory.  We're using NT servers
and are real happy.
>
>3) What kind of staff (both pedagogical and technical support) would be
>needed?  What might this cost in annual terms?
 
For our eleven computer classrooms, we have one full-time computer
coordinator, at around $30,000 per year.  We also have a graduate
assistant, part time, at $400/month.  We also have one lab monitor on duty
while the classrooms are open; that's 8 a.m. to 10:00 p.m. daily.
>
>4) What would be the initial costs of the hardward, software, licenses,
>support equipment (e.g. for networking and file service), furnishings, etc.
>(not including room renovation costs)?
 
Todd Taylor provides some example costs to set all this up.  I'd say figure
$3000 per workstation for everything.  A twenty computer lab, then, might
cost around $60,000.  Of course, you can do things cheaper; lower end
workstations and monitors will cost $1200-$1500, and there may be
appropriate furniture lying around to scrounge free.
>
>5) What is the life-cycle of such a facility--i.e. how long can we expect
>to run such a facility before needing to replace the equipment?
 
We have tried to stick to a replacement cycle of three years.  Practically,
we've had to go to four years, and in one cycle, five.  The equipment gets
hoary after three and unreliable/unupdatable after four or five.
>
 
>        I would very much appreciate whatever advice you wish to offer
>(off list or on), since I am faced with a need to provide our
>department's response asap.  Thank you.
>
>
>Sincerely,
>
>Vincent Casaregola
>Writing Program Director
>English Department
>Saint Louis University
>221 N. Grand Blvd.
>St. Louis, MO 63103
>(314) 977-7115
>(314) 977-1514 (fax)
>casarevg@slu.edu
 
Doug Hesse                        /     Director of Writing Programs
Professor of English          /     Editor and Vice President, WPA
Illinois State University     /    309-438-7596; fax 309-438-5414
Normal IL 61790-4240      /    ddhesse@ilstu.edu
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Date:         Thu, 26 Jun 1997 10:35:20 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         JANE NELSON <JNELSON@UWYO.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Start-up for a Computer-Assisted Instructional Facility for
              Writing
MIME-version: 1.0
Content-type: TEXT/PLAIN; CHARSET=US-ASCII
Content-transfer-encoding: 7BIT
 
I'll reply on-list and invite you to continue the conversation with me off-list
(but I'll be out of communication next week--going on a trip to Indiana and
Michigan).
 
On design of the classroom:  avoid at all costs rows of computers.  When we did
research for our classroom, we successfully argued that we needed a minimum of
1000 square feet to insure that we would have space in the middle for an entire
class to meet without being at the computers.  Perhaps you don't need this
spaace, because your plans include each class using the classroom only once
every two weeks.  I will argue a different arrangement below.  But for sure
avoid rows of computers.  Go for computers on the perimeter (which is usually
easier for wiring purposes) or for pods (which some argue is the best).
We designed a W shape room (computers on the perimeters of two long walls and
a peninsula of computers in the middle).  It turned out to be a great design.
You want to allow for students to cluster around one computer, but a computer
writing classroom can greatly enhance opportunities for small group
collaboration.
 
On hardware:  get the biggest computers you can afford, Pentiums probably.
Lots of memory.  Include some multi-media stuff--definitely overhead projection
(but check the overhead projection stuff out very carefully).
 
On networking:  go for a variety of networking.  Most definitely each computer
whould have access to your campus backbone, e-mail, the library system, etc.
You'll want a Windows environment.  Access to Netscape, etc.  And you need a
way that each computer can share with each other--easy enough to set up in a
Windows environment.  Consider purchasing some kind of synchronous writing
software program.  This can be done on the Net, if you have lots of technical
support (through MOOs, for instance), but we found that our teachers were much
more comfortable with a locally-installed softward program.  We use DIWE.
 
On use of the classroom:  I strongly encourage you to consider letting some
sections use the classroom for the entire semester.  I encourage a mixed use of
the classroom.  Once every two weeks doesn't seem like a very ideal kind of
situation.  If possible, then, I would argue that you should let some sections
(more than one--3 or 4) use the computer classroom for every single meeting.
Computer classrooms have remarkable effects on pedagogy, on classroom culture,
and, yes, even on writing.
 
Sorry about the typos:  I'm at home, where I don't have a very good editing
capability.
 
One final word of advice:  creating a computer classroom (I've done it)
requires collaboration with a large number of people and units on campus.  You
will be working with technical people.  They might resist your desires, and you
will probably resist what they have to say.  Be firm about pedagogical issues
(such as the business about rows versus pods).  But listen to the technical
people.  They have some wonderful ideas (they figured out our W shape, for
instance).  We rely very heavily on our technical people, and I have come to
respect what they know and do.  They most definitely are some of the hardest
working people on campus.
 
Oops--one more word of advice.  We do not have an on-site lab technician, and
it has caused problems.  If you can afford it, use an on-site technician.
 
Now--let's talk off-line for some of the specific questions you have, unless
the group would like to listen in.
 
Jane Nelson
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Date:         Thu, 26 Jun 1997 10:05:34 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         SUSAN TAYLOR <taylors@NEVADA.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Start-up for a Computer-Assisted Instructional Facility for
              Writing
In-Reply-To:  <01IKIWPJPSK800137T@PLAINS.UWYO.EDU>
MIME-Version: 1.0
Content-Type: TEXT/PLAIN; charset=US-ASCII
 
In regards to Jane's note, I'd like to listen to the conversation.  If no
one else responds to the request, I'll understand...
 
_____________________________________________________________________________
 
Susan L. Taylor                         University of Nevada Las Vegas
Assistant Professor of English          4505 Maryland Parkway
Phone: (702) 895-3612                   PO Box 455011
Fax: (702) 895-4801                     Las Vegas, NV 89154-5011
 
     "When I dare to be powerful - to use my strength in the service of
      my vision, then it becomes less and less important, whether I am
      afraid." -----  Audre Lorde
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 26 Jun 1997 12:18:09 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Karin Evans <karine@ELMHURST.EDU>
Organization: Elmhurst College
Subject:      Re: Start-up for a Computer-Assisted Instructional Facility for
              Writing
Mime-Version: 1.0
Content-Type: text/plain; charset=us-ascii
Content-Transfer-Encoding: 7bit
 
I second the request to keep the conversation public.  Thanks.
 
SUSAN TAYLOR wrote:
>
> In regards to Jane's note, I'd like to listen to the conversation.  If no
> one else responds to the request, I'll understand...
>
> _____________________________________________________________________________
>
> Susan L. Taylor                         University of Nevada Las Vegas
> Assistant Professor of English          4505 Maryland Parkway
> Phone: (702) 895-3612                   PO Box 455011
> Fax: (702) 895-4801                     Las Vegas, NV 89154-5011
>
>      "When I dare to be powerful - to use my strength in the service of
>       my vision, then it becomes less and less important, whether I am
>       afraid." -----  Audre Lorde
 
--
 
Karin Evans, PhD.
Department of English     Elmhurst College
190 Prospect Ave.    Elmhurst, IL 60126-3296
630-617-3134       karine@elmhurst.edu
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Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Tim Peeples <peeples@OMNI.CC.PURDUE.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Start-up for a Computer-Assisted Instructional Facility for
              Writing
In-Reply-To:  <01IKIWPJPSK800137T@PLAINS.UWYO.EDU>
MIME-Version: 1.0
Content-Type: TEXT/PLAIN; charset=US-ASCII
 
> One final word of advice:  creating a computer classroom (I've done it)
> requires collaboration with a large number of people and units on campus.  You
> will be working with technical people.  They might resist your desires, and you
> will probably resist what they have to say.  Be firm about pedagogical issues
> (such as the business about rows versus pods).  But listen to the technical
> people.  They have some wonderful ideas (they figured out our W shape, for
> instance).  We rely very heavily on our technical people, and I have come to
> respect what they know and do.  They most definitely are some of the hardest
> working people on campus.
 
The issue of working collaboratively with large numbers and diverse kinds
of specialists, and another issue of working within a *specific
institutional context* in which you have disctinct needs, are the two
issues I would suggest you consider most carefully, especially since it
looks like you will have time to effectively design your space.  There
are many arguments about whether this or that is *best*, but it is
important that you (a) work closely with the people on your campus,
taking advantage of their specific expertise and (b) evaluate what is
*best* against your own context-specific criteria.  For instance, Jane
mentioned the pedagogy.  If you encourage face-to-face collaboration and
co-authoring, choosing furniture that sinks the computer screen into the
desk may prove frustrating to students who want to spin the monitor
around and pass the keyboard from person to person.  Since the computer
space will be used by classes so infrequently, the computer space may be
oriented towards production-heavy work and not class discussion.  This
will suggest a different set-up than if the class were to meet in the
computer classroom everyday.
 
I would suggest picking up a collection by (I think) Linda Meyers (anyone
have the exact pub. info?) on designing educational computer writing
spaces.  You might also consider a book like _Workplace by Design_ by
Fritz Steele and someone else.  The first book is a good source for
generating the kinds of questions you should be asking, and the second is
a good source for suggesting collaborative management processes for
designing such spaces.
 
Tim Peeples
Purdue University
peeples@omni.cc.purdue.edu
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Date:         Thu, 26 Jun 1997 10:24:10 MST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "David E. Schwalm" <IACDES@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Subject:      Re: Start-up for a Computer-Assisted Instructional Facility for W
In-Reply-To:  note of 06/26/97 10:01
 
Contributors should not worry about having this discussion on line. yes. we
have had this discussion before, but it keeps evolving. The opposition to rows
of computers persists, but the discussion of alternative configurations
changes as we get more experience. We agree about getting the biggest machines
possible, but we aren't hearin the Mac/Windows debate any more. Keep it
coming. I would second Jane's advice about not isolating the classroom network
from the general campus network. You will want students in your classroom to
be able to access the web, email, and whatnot--especially as these cool CD/Web
interactive things get cooking. On classroom layout: I would urge you to
consider not only the apparent fucntionality of different classroom
arrangements but also the political/power statements that classroom
arrangements make. Is it a student power classroom? A faculty power classroom?
For example, the classroom with the computers arrayed around the outside
facing in with a seminar arrangement in the middle of the room has been
described to me as the "panopticon" classroom. The teacher is in the center,
can see what everyone is doing from the center, and can compel students to
leave the computers and come listen to him or her (probably him). Pods send a
different kind of message, etc. etc. I'm currently involved with architects in
designing new classrooms, and many of these issues are racing around in my
head at the moment. Just as we don't want technology to be used to digitize
bad teaching, there's no sense in designing classrooms that encourage bad
teaching or discourage good teaching.
 
-- David E. Schwalm, Vice Provost and Dean of East College
___ASU East--A New University for a New Century
___6001 South Power Road
___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
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In response to Tim's suggestion, I've been scanning my shelves for my
copy of the Linda Myers volume (and yes, Tim, you're right). I'm not
having any luck so far, but I know it was published by SUNY press
(Buffalo) a few years ago.  (I suppose it 's in my interest to have a
better memory or a more organized collection, since I have an essay in
there.)
 
And btw: Linda Myers is now preparing a volume with case studies and
commentaries on various topics for new WPAs.
 
Let me also agree with those of you suggesting that we have this (and
other such "repeated" conversations) on the List.  I agree with David:
there's always a fresh twist to the information, and there's always
something new.
 
DH
 
Deborah H. Holdstein
Governors State University
University Park, Illinois 60466
gas54r0@uxa.ecn.bgu.edu
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Congratulations, Vince!  What an opportunity!
 
>1) What would be the best room arrangement for such a facility (assuming
>between 20-22 stations)?
 
In my experience, pods of four or five work very well, and having the
computers arranged in a circle around the perimeter of the room (facing the
wall), with a large table in the center of the room (or desks) also works
well.  The entire secret, whatever the setup, is good chairs ON WHEELS.
>
>2) Given prior technology commitments here, we are likely to go with an
>IBM-based hardware system.  Are there particular hardware choices you
>would recommend?  Software choices?
 
Go with solid and reliable and transparent, rather than with bells and
whistles.  You'll probably want something that takes less attention, rather
than more, to keep running.  My instinct here is that the later, more
up-to-date stuff tends to be a bit flaky, to crash more and to need more
tweaking.  I'd go with last year's proven product, rather than next year's
vaporware--which is what the vendors will try to sell you.  If they do try
to sell you that, then ask them to service it for at least year, free, so
that you can be certain it works as well as it is going to work before you
have to maintain it yourself.  And ask for training.
>
>3) What kind of staff (both pedagogical and technical support) would be
>needed?  What might this cost in annual terms?
 
Depends on what you'll do in there.  I'd go with one full-time
techie/teacher person and some TA-type support--could be peer tutors, grad
students, or paid part-time help.  You'll want one good, solid, dependable
person who can have the whole picture and who can supervise assistants,
interact with faculty, ride herd on students, etc.
>
>4) What would be the initial costs of the hardward, software, licenses,
>support equipment (e.g. for networking and file service), furnishings, etc.
>(not including room renovation costs)?
 
For a deluxe setup, count on $10,000 per station, exclusive of hardware and
software.  That'd buy you good furniture, ethernet, a false floor to hide
the wires and make rearrangement easier, etc.  Of course, you could do it
for a lot less, but you'll sacrifice flexibility down the line.  If you pay
more for a good setup up front, then you'll pay less for refurbishment down
the line.  Also count on $6000-$8000 for a good projection device, and
roughly $4000-5000 per station for the computers, monitors, keyboards,
mice.
>
>5) What is the life-cycle of such a facility--i.e. how long can we expect
>to run such a facility before needing to replace the equipment?
 
3-4 years, at most.  Four years if you buy higher-end machines to start
with.  Two years if you do it on the cheap.
>
>6) What would be the annual upkeep, maintenance, repair, and upgrading
>costs of such a facility?
 
I'd try for $10,000 a year for upkeep, software, repair.  I don't think
that $10,000 a year will recapitalize the lab, though, in four years.  Once
you have figures on the cost of the machines, total it, divide by the
number of years you'll go before replacing machines, and you'll get the
figure you need per year for recap.
>
>        I would very much appreciate whatever advice you wish to offer
>(off list or on), since I am faced with a need to provide our
>department's response asap.  Thank you.
 
 
Again, congratulations, and good luck!
Bill
 
Bill Condon, Director                   English Department, Avery 202
WSU Writing Programs               Washington State University
Phone: (509) 335-2268           Pullman, WA 99164-5046
FAX:  (509) 335-2582              e-mail:  bcondon@wsu.edu
                http://www.wsu.edu:8080/~bcondon/
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When we set up a computer classroom several years ago, we configured it with
the computers arrayed along and facing the walls with tables in the center
for group work.  We adopted this model after I visited UT-Austin and watched
classes taught in that environment.  I was impressed by what I saw then and
by how it's worked out in our own space since.  At that time, pods weren't
practical because people could only work with their immediate neighbors and
then not easily.  Will pods work in collaborative and cooperative classrooms
these days?
 
--  John Ramage
____Department of English
___ Arizona State University
____Tempe, AZ 85287        Phone: (602) 965-2731 fax 5-3451
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Bill Condon (I think it was Bill, anyway) made the important point: get chairs
with WHEELS, and students can overcome just about any classroom arrangement we
put in their way. The arrangement of classrooms probably has more to do with
teachers than with students. 1) Do we want submerged monitors and clear
sightlines so that students can see each other or so they can see the teacher
(and the teacher's powerpoint presentation)? 2) Do we have a seminar cluster
in the center of the room because students need that to talk with each other
or because the teacher needs it to get their attention away from the computer
(which, alas, tends to be more interesting)? 3) Who gets to control the
computer screens, and why? 4) Who decides when the teachable moments are? I
know I'm being a sort of binary jerk here, but the integration of technology
into the classroom is another one of those rare opportunites we have to
re-imagine teaching and learning. There is a tendency to design new spaces to
effect the least possible change (most first generation computer classrooms
had the computers in ranks and rows). If the teacher is going to continue to
be the center of the center of the classroom, why go to the expense of having
workstations for each students when a hightech instructional podium with
projection capability for the teacher is enough?
 
-- David E. Schwalm, Vice Provost and Dean of East College
___ASU East--A New University for a New Century
___6001 South Power Road
___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
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Dear Colleagues,
 
I have received a number of very helpful messages from around the list.  I
am currently compiling the information.  I need to report back to the Dean
soon.  I believe that most of the responses were on list, but I will
check.  I will contact those posting off list to consider sharing their
message on list.  Thanks to everyone who made such quick and useful
replies.  I will try to keep the list posted on the progress of this
project so that it can serve as one more test case.  More suggestions are
welcome at any time.  It seems that many of us are addressing these design
issues and can use the help.
 
Thanks and best wishes,
 
Vince Casaregola
 
On Thu, 26 Jun 1997, Karin Evans wrote:
 
> I second the request to keep the conversation public.  Thanks.
>
> SUSAN TAYLOR wrote:
> >
> > In regards to Jane's note, I'd like to listen to the conversation.  If no
> > one else responds to the request, I'll understand...
> >
> > _____________________________________________________________________________
> >
> > Susan L. Taylor                         University of Nevada Las Vegas
> > Assistant Professor of English          4505 Maryland Parkway
> > Phone: (702) 895-3612                   PO Box 455011
> > Fax: (702) 895-4801                     Las Vegas, NV 89154-5011
> >
> >      "When I dare to be powerful - to use my strength in the service of
> >       my vision, then it becomes less and less important, whether I am
> >       afraid." -----  Audre Lorde
>
> --
>
> Karin Evans, PhD.
> Department of English     Elmhurst College
> 190 Prospect Ave.    Elmhurst, IL 60126-3296
> 630-617-3134       karine@elmhurst.edu
>
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Dear Vince,
 
        What a joy and what work ahead!  We have one computer classroom
dedicated to writing instruction, but we hold classes in there for an
entire term.  That means about 14 sections of 22 students meet in the room
each quarter.  We also have the room open in the evenings (staffed by an
"advisory board" of five undergraduates who work on workstudy and hourly
wages), and we are beginning to figure our ways of sharing that evening
space with the Writing Lab (a unit separate from the Composition Program
itself).
        Because we have classes scheduled in the room for the entire
term, our computers are situated on the peripheral walls of the room.  We
have rolling chairs and computer projection/vcr system which projects on
one of the walls.  Our room is distinctly rectangular.  It features
carpeting and some additional acoustical features to cut down on the
humming from the computers which can interfere with large group
discussions and to cut down on the clatter from the keyboards when
students work in smaller groups.  A large space in the middle of the
room has allowed us to use the space in all the traditional ways as well
as allowing us to turn to the computers.
        The program here at Oregon is quite large (serving a little over
4,000 students a year with a GTF staff of about 100).  The computer
classroom is administered on a day-to-day basis by two graduate students.
One is an "assistant director" who serves for one year and who does
scheduling for the room, overseeing the tech support for the teachers
during classtimes and overseeing the tech support given to both teachers
and students during lab hours.  This year the assistant director, Peter
Kittle, also designed a website for our classroom (visit it at
http://darkwing.uoregon.edu/~uocomp/cwc/).  He conducted orientation
workshops and teacher-training throughout the year and designed a handbook
for the room (posted on the website) to help teachers understand how they
could best use the room.
        The other graduate student, Tim Rohrer, maintained the server and
assisted Peter Kittle.  He and Peter together checked machines and
maintained good rapport with the computing center.
        The two grad students and a cadre of 5 undergrad tech-support
folks on hourly wages were a minimum support staff for our teachers.
        Again, good luck.
 
Sincerely,
Anne Laskaya
University of Oregon
 
p.s. We have Macs in our computer classroom and we're using Commonspace as
well as Microsoft Office.
 
On Wed, 25 Jun 1997, Vincent Casaregola wrote:
 
> Dear Colleagues,
>
>         I am sending out a general request for information.
>
>         A sudden gift has provided our Dean with the funds for a
> Computer-Assisted Instructional Facility for Writing.  The facility will
> serve approximately 80 writing sections of 20 each during an academic year
> (50 in Fall / 30 in Spring).  Scheduling would suggest that each section
> should have access to the facility at least once every two weeks.
> Therefore, this will be a facility that supplements but does not
> substitute entirely for the regular classroom instruction.
>
>         While we had hoped that we might be able to start such a facility
> at some future time, we are surprised by the suddenness of this (we were not
> expecting the funds for at least a year or two).  While far from being a
> computer luddite, I have found it difficult to keep current with CAI
> hardware, software, etc.  To be honest, equipment changes far faster than
> our department has been able to keep up with (I am writing this on a 286
> machine from 1991--my principal computer equipment).  Obviously, there's a
> lot I need to catch up with.  I am interested in any help that you can
> provide with the following questions.  Feel free to respond off list if
> you think that is appropriate.
>
> 1) What would be the best room arrangement for such a facility (assuming
> between 20-22 stations)?
>
> 2) Given prior technology commitments here, we are likely to go with an
> IBM-based hardware system.  Are there particular hardware choices you
> would recommend?  Software choices?
>
> 3) What kind of staff (both pedagogical and technical support) would be
> needed?  What might this cost in annual terms?
>
> 4) What would be the initial costs of the hardward, software, licenses,
> support equipment (e.g. for networking and file service), furnishings, etc.
> (not including room renovation costs)?
>
> 5) What is the life-cycle of such a facility--i.e. how long can we expect
> to run such a facility before needing to replace the equipment?
>
> 6) What would be the annual upkeep, maintenance, repair, and upgrading
> costs of such a facility?
>
>         I would very much appreciate whatever advice you wish to offer
> (off list or on), since I am faced with a need to provide our
> department's response asap.  Thank you.
>
>
> Sincerely,
>
> Vincent Casaregola
> Writing Program Director
> English Department
> Saint Louis University
> 221 N. Grand Blvd.
> St. Louis, MO 63103
> (314) 977-7115
> (314) 977-1514 (fax)
> casarevg@slu.edu
>
 
Anne Laskaya
Dept of English
University of Oregon
laskaya@darkwing.uoregon.edu
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Our experience at Utah State University very closely mirrors Doug's at
Illinois State.  I would especially stress Doug's point about the
placement of the machines so that students can collaborate and can
make eye-contact with each other and the teacher.  This has been the
number one problem with many computer classrooms I've seen over the
years.  You can configure the room in pods instead of circles if you
have rectangular tables.  And you can order tower units instead of
desktops so that monitors are at eyelevel, but can be seen over.  This is
a lot less expensive than those desks with recessed monitors.  We've
not had any problem with tower models on the floor (initially we were
concerned about students knocking them over).
 
Christine Hult
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AT ASU West, we had lots of desks with monitors submerged below glass plates
(so stuff wouldn't keep falling in the hole). They were pretty cool, but
ambiant light reflecting off the glass made it difficult to see the monitors.
We had to keep the rooms dark (good for napping), and then we got some little
hoods which sort of worked. The "Tower" CPU ala USU is a better solution.
 
-- David E. Schwalm, Vice Provost and Dean of East College
___ASU East--A New University for a New Century
___6001 South Power Road
___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
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      Writing
Has anyone used Norton's TEXTRA with Word for Windows in a Computer-
Assisted comp class?  If so, what was your experience with it?
 
Mili Clark
Dir/Comp/SUNY/Buffalo/English
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There is an excellenttext on the subject, by Cindy (and, I believe,
Richard) Selfe. I don't have the title but I believe it is called
Setiing Up a Computer Supported Writing Facility. I recommend it
most highly. Also, you might visit Michigan Tech's Writing Center
website, which has diagrams of its facilities. Still another
resource is the University of Richmond's website. Or you might try
contacting Dona Hickey there in the Dept. of English. Also Joe
Essid. Both of them are very familiar with the issues you are
addressing.
Finally, have you posted to the ACW listserv? (Association for computers
and Writing). I apologoize again for not having the address with me.
But maybe someone else could offer it.
On Thu, 26 Jun 1997, Thomas Miller wrote:
 
> Professor Casaregola may be alone in receiving such unexpected riches,
> but he is certainly not alone in being unsure of what should go into a
> computerized classroom.  We are setting one up here, and I would also
> appreciate receiving the sort of information that he requested.  If other
> people on the list are not interested in the info, that's what the delete
> button is for.
>
> Thanks in advance to anyone taking the time to provide such information.
>
> Thomas Miller
> U of AZ
>
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Carrie Leverenz wrote:
>>>I'm very keen on developing an interactive on-line writing center
and on moving our computer classrooms forward, but how do I educate myeslf
on the technical matters?  This has been a burning question for me for the
last year or so.  I should also add that I am not "technologically
inclined," not the sort of person who will sacrifice sleep because I want to
play with my new software program.  But I am very interested in the
pedagogical issues involved in on-line teaching and learning.  Are there
others like me out there who have successfully educated themselves on these
matters?<<<
 
Well, "successfully" tosses a wrench in things.  Mainly, what has helped me
is just finding people.  Computer & comp people just happen to be among the
most consistently generous and large-hearted folks in academe.  Hang out on
ACW-L, learn to MOO and go to Netoric's Tuesday Cafe, go to computer
conferences.  Follow some of the links in the address boxes right here on
this list.  (Or just hook up to the best of the best by the best, Greg
Ritter's Complink: http://www.gallaudet.edu:80/~ghritter/CompLink.html ).
You'll hook up with somebody.  Be careful, though; this is such a vital and
engaging community that even those of us who are not technologically
inclined start doing disturbingly nerdy stuff once they get their hooks in us.
 
Keith Rhodes
Department of English, Perrin Hall
Maryville, MO 64468
Northwest Missouri State University
krhodes@asde.com (for the summer)
krhodes@acad.nwmissouri.edu (w)
816-324-3759 (for the summer)
816-562-1860 (w)
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Does anyone have the address for the Association of Computers and Writing
that Professor Sullivan mentioned?         Thomas Miller, U of AZ
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On Thu, 26 Jun 1997, Mili N Clark wrote:
 
>       Writing
> Has anyone used Norton's TEXTRA with Word for Windows in a Computer-
> Assisted comp class?  If so, what was your experience with it?
>
> Mili Clark
> Dir/Comp/SUNY/Buffalo/English
>
Mili:
 
I used Textra Connect for Word for Windows last summer, when it first
came out.  It took two weeks (of a five-week summer session) for our
computer support people to solve various installation problems, but when
it was fully working the students and I liked the ease of doing
synchronous discussion and commenting.  They found it very
user-friendly; the basic tutorials enabled them to learn in one two-hour
session most of the functions we used in the course.  Hence, I'm
using it again this summer.
 
However, since the University has just purchased a site license for
Daedalus, Textra's days are numbered here.
 
Chris Thaiss
Director, WAC and English Composition
Mail Stop 3E4
George Mason University
Fairfax, VA 22030
 
(703) 993-1196
 
Home Page: http://mason.gmu.edu/~cthaiss
WAC Program Home Page: http://www.gmu.edu/departments/wac
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Just another note, this time in response to John.
 
I, too, am wondering about the pods versus perimeter desing.  Our perimeter
design most definitely seems to encourage a very fluid, collaborative classroom
(all depending on those wheels, of course).  A student who originally sits down
in the northeast corner of the room may, in the course of a 90 minute class,
end up in the southwest corner and in the southeast corner, depending on who
has asked what question.  Pods strike me as more limiting.
 
Jane
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Yes, Bill, I agree that the entire secret for a computer-writing classroom is
good chairs on WHEELS.  Makes me realize that that is probably true of
conventional classrooms, too.  It is truly a wondrous pedagogical experience to
watch a computer-writing classroom in motion on those wheels.
 
Jane
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Do you mean the Alliance for Computers and Writing
 
WWW:   http://english.ttu.edu/acw
 
There is information on that page about subscribing to the listserve.
 
I will be getting a new computerized classroom this years as well. :)
 
Let's all keep in touch. :)
 
 
On Fri, 27 Jun 1997, Thomas Miller wrote:
 
> Does anyone have the address for the Association of Computers and Writing
> that Professor Sullivan mentioned?         Thomas Miller, U of AZ
>
 
 
+++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++
Irene Ward                              iward@ksu.edu
Director of Expository Writing          http://www-personal.ksu.edu/~iward/
Kansas State University                 (913) 532.2171
English Dept., 122 Denison Hall
Manhattan  KS  66506
+++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++++
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On furninshings and layout:
 
I prefer the use of pods because they allow students to read aloud (to the
group in the pod) texts from the screen. If it is important to the teacher
for students to make a connections between written and oral language, the
pod is probably the only way to do this. Pods arranged around the perimeter
of the room, with free space left in the middle allow for students to roll
their chairs to the space for sessions away from computers. The lab I
designed for Stony Brook uses this configuration. If anyone is interested
in a diagram and description of this lab, let me know and I'll post it on
the web.
 
Michael Day set up a web page for a Computers and Writing '97 workshop on
planning and funding computer classrooms. The url is:
 
http://www.sdsmt.edu/courses/is/hum375/cwwkshp.html
 
The page includes the following presentations:
 
Jane Lasarenko's presentation:Cobbling Together the Funds...
Veronica Keane's presentation:Estimating Budgets for Grants: It's Not Just
Prices, or, Know Your Institution
Michael Day's Computer-Based Writing Classroom Proposal
 
 
Resources for planning and funding include links to:
 
The Daedalus web page lab profiles (descriptions of labs in several
institutions look like and how they are funded)
American River College
University of California, Davis labs
National Center for Technology Planning
Alliance for Computers and Writing
The Epiphany Project
The American Association of Higher Education Teaching and Learning with
Technology Roundtables Site
Technology Planning and Educational Technology Site
 
Funding Resources
Listserv resources
Resources especially for graduate students
 
Roni Keane
vkeane@ccmail.sunysb.edu
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Just a note to let you know I'll be fedexing a proposal to you for your WPA
collection.  It should reach you by the July 1 deadline, but I'm not sure
how long it'll take to make it through our institutional mailing services.
Could be a day late but I hope not.
 
Anyhow, I look forward to your book and hope to be of service!
 
 
Larry Beason,Director
English Composition Program
Dept. of English
Eastern Washington University
Cheney WA 99004
LBeason@ewu.edu
 
WAC Page: http://ewu66649.ewu.edu/WAC.html
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Just a thought in terms of furnishing and layout
 
Were I planning a new facility such as this, I would not only work with the
computer people, but I would also see if there were an environmental
psychologist on the faculty (or otherwise nearby) -- preferably a person
with some experience in participatory design programming. Such a person
could go a long way toward helping you make the place user friendly, give
everyone an increased sense of ownership in the project, help avoid
problems like lighting glare on computer monitors, and make sure that it is
accessible (don't forget the ADA!).
 
Bronwyn T. Williams
University of New Hampshire
brydwill@chi.tds.net
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Vincent, I'm going to respond late after a bit of hospital nastiness, but
I hope I'm not too late to help--your q's are good and I hope to give you
some ideas.  Will
 
On Wed, 25 Jun 1997, Vincent Casaregola wrote:
 
>
>         While we had hoped that we might be able to start such a facility
> at some future time, we are surprised by the suddenness of this (we were not
> expecting the funds for at least a year or two).  While far from being a
> computer luddite, I have found it difficult to keep current with CAI
> hardware, software, etc.  To be honest, equipment changes far faster than
> our department has been able to keep up with (I am writing this on a 286
> machine from 1991--my principal computer equipment).  Obviously, there's a
> lot I need to catch up with.  I am interested in any help that you can
> provide with the following questions.  Feel free to respond off list if
> you think that is appropriate.
 
Before specifics, two things come to mind: will you get your dean to
buy-in to more than hardware?  I suggest talking in terms of educational
goals as much as possible with your dean and I also suggest that you tune
into the computers and writing community by joining the alliance for
computers and writing list and subscribing to computers and composition
and kairos.
 
>
> 1) What would be the best room arrangement for such a facility (assuming
> between 20-22 stations)?
>
Although pods are effective, I like perimeter designs so I can have f2f
classes at a center table.  Rows are silly because they are too limiting.
Pods make small group work easier but for a whole class dynamic perimeter
makes it easiest online (easier wiring) and off.
 
> 2) Given prior technology commitments here, we are likely to go with an
> IBM-based hardware system.  Are there particular hardware choices you
> would recommend?  Software choices?
>
I would recommend hardware that is most user friendly to the class's
most active teachers and students.  I think, given the suddeness of the
class's construction, you will find it easier to buy computers than to
train good teachers and find effective learning strategies so you might
want to consider what folks who are most likely to teach in this space
already prefer.  I prefer supporting macs and since I do most of the lab's
tech, it's a done deal, but I don't think it's worthwhile to get into a
macvwintel fight for you.  If your tech is coming from your computer
center, see if they support both mac and wintel willingly and then see
what your teachers want.  I know we should focus on students, but I've
seen labs go dormant because of lack of teacher interest so I think your
hardware should create interest and not slow it down.
 
> 3) What kind of staff (both pedagogical and technical support) would be
> needed?  What might this cost in annual terms?
 
This q depends on how techy you and your teachers are and who you want to
control this space.  Many computerized classrooms struggle between tech
and pedagogy so the best answer is a new breed of "techie-teachers" or
tech support specialists able to understand and respond to classroom
issues.  I think you would be wise to build in release time for teacher
training and if possible, create a support position in your dept or in the
computer center that answers to the chair of dept or director of the
writing program.
 
>
> 4) What would be the initial costs of the hardward, software, licenses,
> support equipment (e.g. for networking and file service), furnishings, etc.
> (not including room renovation costs)?
>
Hard to know exactly, but I would budget $50,000 for startup and an annual
budget of not less than $5,000.  Plus, if you can, I would startup with a
replacement fund so you can buy new equipment every five years.
 
> 5) What is the life-cycle of such a facility--i.e. how long can we expect
> to run such a facility before needing to replace the equipment?
>
I'm running ahead of myself...but 5 years is a good average.  Some labs
can be upgraded through motherboards and ram, others are best operated by
running original equipment until it can be "handed down" and new puters
can be bought enmasse.
 
 > 6) What would be the annual
upkeep, maintenance, repair, and upgrading > costs of such a facility?
 
If your dean isn't thinking another $10,000 a year in support, then he or
she is suffering from magic box syndrome.  As daunting as it may seem to
begin this class space, keeping it up is even harder since it takes
computer know how and teaching research to really keep it growing.  If you
take a strong stand about a budget line for the class, you will be wise
and help teach your dean that this sudden gift of computers is really a
long-term committment.
 
Some other thinking is that you would be well off to talk informally to
your school's computer folks--you may find resources that will help you
answer some of the good concerns you begin here.
 
Finally, if at all possible, seek out students and get them into your
classroom as monitors and eventual tech support/decision makers.  Instead
of simply giving students tech, I believe strongly in making sure they are
part of a class's tech in the most powerful ways possible.  If you have
the luck to work with students like I have, your teaching life will
improve--gaurenteed!
 
will
 
 >
>         I would very much appreciate whatever advice you wish to offer
> (off list or on), since I am faced with a need to provide our
> department's response asap.  Thank you.
>
>
> Sincerely,
>
> Vincent Casaregola
> Writing Program Director
> English Department
> Saint Louis University
> 221 N. Grand Blvd.
> St. Louis, MO 63103
> (314) 977-7115
> (314) 977-1514 (fax)
> casarevg@slu.edu
>
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Ok, Larry--we'll be watching for it.
 
Shirley Rose
At 12:12 PM 6/27/97 -0800, you wrote:
>Just a note to let you know I'll be fedexing a proposal to you for your WPA
>collection.  It should reach you by the July 1 deadline, but I'm not sure
>how long it'll take to make it through our institutional mailing services.
>Could be a day late but I hope not.
>
>Anyhow, I look forward to your book and hope to be of service!
>
>
>Larry Beason,Director
>English Composition Program
>Dept. of English
>Eastern Washington University
>Cheney WA 99004
>LBeason@ewu.edu
>
>WAC Page: http://ewu66649.ewu.edu/WAC.html
>
Shirley K Rose
Director of Composition
Department of English
HEAV 1356
Purdue University
West Lafayette, IN 47907-1356
roses@purdue.edu
(765) 494-3742
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This is just to say...
 
                        Thank You...
 
Tomorrow I begin as Director of Composition at UNLV and this list has
been like a crash course/graduate seminar in Writing Program
Administration. I would not feel as prepared as I do -- although I'm
convinced one can *never* be completely prepared for the jolt from just
another Asst. Prof. to Director of Comp -- anyway, if it were not for the
excellent thoughts this list provides.  I've printed out nearly 500
messages and I know the file will continue to grow.  I value you all and
sometimes feel like many of you are with me making decisions and offering
advice.  I know what tomorrow will be like, 3 grade disputes, moving my
office, meeting with the staff, the chair, 2 proposals to begin writing
and, and, and...I know I am in fine company.  Again, thank you -- you
know you'll be hearing from me soon.
_____________________________________________________________________________
 
Susan L. Taylor                         University of Nevada Las Vegas
Assistant Professor of English          4505 Maryland Parkway
Phone: (702) 895-3612                   PO Box 455011
Fax: (702) 895-4801                     Las Vegas, NV 89154-5011
 
     "When I dare to be powerful - to use my strength in the service of
      my vision, then it becomes less and less important, whether I am
      afraid." -----  Audre Lorde
